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AMERICAN CONCERTO, by the dis- 
tinguished composer, Domenico Savino, re- 
ceived iis premiere performance on Sep- 
tember 26th over a coast-to-coast hook-up 
of the Blue Network. Presented by Paul 
Whiteman, dean of modern Ametican music, 
the concerto was brilliantly conducted by 
the composer himself. 


AMERICAN CONCERTO is a minia- 
ture concerto with a total playing time of 
thirteen minutes. It was composed by 
Mr. Savino to fill the special need for a 
concerto brief enough to fit into educa- 
tional concert programs. 


AMERICAN CONCERTO will appeal, 
however, to all piano virtuosos. Written 
in the modern American idiom, it  con- 
tains passages of great brilliance and 
color. Mr. Savino possesses the rare 
ability to write figures of dazzling vir- 
tuosity which nevertheless fall) naturally 
under the fingers of the performer. 


The first movement, allegro moderato, 
is based on two themes. The early theme 
is majestic in character; the principal theme 
is flowing and lyrical. In the second move- 
ment, andantino-languido-expressivo, a slow 
theme suggestive of American blues is de- 
veloped with striking originality. The 
third movement, allegro tvirace, is bright 
and rhythmic. 


AMERICAN CONCERTO has already 
been scheduled for performance by the 
Denton State College Symphony Orches- 
tra and by the Redford High School 
Orchestra of Detroit. Immediately after 
the Blue Network performance, music 
department head Hummel Fishburn of 
Pennsylvania State College wrote: “I 
firmly believe that our educational in- 
stitutions must use the works of our 
contemporaries. thoroughly enjoyed 


AMERICAN CONCERTO.” 


AMERICAN CONCERTO ts publiched 
tur prino, with orchestra guide and second 
pring accompaniment. A vental orchestra- 


tion available. 
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AZZY-SOUNDING “revival” 
J songs . . . stately hymns . 

chant bearing the name of St. Greg- 
ory ... noble anthems . . . the Sun- 
day school song . . . florid Italian 
masses .. the great organ. . . the 
wheezy reed organ . . . the out-of-tune 
piano .. the skilled paid choir . . . 
the volunteer choir—sometimes good, 
sometimes not . . . the professional 
soloist .. . the volunteer soloist with 
more enthusiasm and confidence 
than musicianship and voice quality 


... good music... poor music .. . 
good performance . . . poor perform- 
ance... vested choirs . . . congrega- 


tion singing. 

All these elements and many more 
provide to millions of Americans 
their most personal intimate 
contact with music—to the millions 
of Americans who listen to much 
music of all kinds but who find their 
closest personal association with mu- 
sic in the services of the congrega- 
tions in which they worship 

The kind of music used in their 
services, the tradition and manner of 
its performance, its relation to the 
service itself—all these vary as do 
faiths and creeds. Yet, all of them 
recognize and- uphold the power of 
music in worship, and in so doing 
pay the greatest of tributes to music 
as a universal means of emotional 
and spiritual expression. 


‘The professional musician is all 
two often not sufficiently concerned 
with the music of the church. He 
thinks more in terms of concert hall 
and radio. His church afhliation and 
his churchgoing record are items that 
are perhaps better passed over 
quickly. But, regardless of his own 
personal relation to the church and 
its music, he must realize that the 
music of worship is one of the great- 
est contributions of music to a total 
culture of living. 

In all the work of professional 
musicians one of the greatest weak- 
nesses lies in the lack of coordination 
between the music activities of 


IN THIS ISSUE 


schools and those of churches. What 
better reason is there for the develop- 
-ment of good school choirs than to 
supply competent singers to the 
church choirs of their communities? 
What better source of talent does the 
church choirmaster have than the 
high school choir? But, sad to say, 
the school music director and the 
church musician many times have 
few contacts with each other and 
little mutual understanding of their 
community of interest which, after 
all, is the community itself. 


In this issue we present a number 
of articles which have to do with the 
progressive and expanding music 
programs of some of our largest 
church congregations. All of them 
clearly indicate that church music is 
on the move as never before. Local 
congregations, pastors, and high 
church authorities are coming to re- 
alize more clearly the potent force 
of music in worship. No longer are 
most of them satisfied with nonde- 
script. music, poorly — performed. 
While radio and other modern chan- 
nels of music transmission may be 
accused of the propagation of music 
on lower aesthetic levels, let us not 
forget that they have also brought 
to millions of people great religious 
music well performed by competent 
organists, singers, and — choruses. 
These listeners have come to know 
the beauty of fine performance of 
good sacred music. “This is bound 
to have its effect in raising the stand- 
ards of music in their church  ser- 


vices. 


The Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 
has appointed a director of music 
in its educational division. he prin- 
cipal seminary of the Southern Bap- 
tist congregation expands its music 
department. Catholic music educa- 
tors form a new national organiza- 
tion. Birmingham-Southern starts a 
new church music demonstration 


school. ‘Lhe Mormon church con- 
tinues its traditionally fine music 
program in full force. “The warden 
ol the American Guild of Organists, 
who has been doing extensive travel- 
ling around the country presents a 
bright picture of the progress ot 
church music in 1944. 

In future issues we shall present 
others of the many forward-looking 
developments which are taking place 
in congregations and training in- 
stitutions. 
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“Make a Joyful Noise 
Unto the Lord’ 


By JOHN MILTON KELLY 


The newly-appointed Director of Music of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
tells of plans to make that church “a singing church.” 


HY kingdom come .. . on earth 

as it is in the heaven.” The 
world is realizing with more intelli- 
gence and conviction than ever be- 
fore, that if the kingdom is to come 
on earth as it is in heaven it must 
come through the effort of individu- 
als charged with a dynamic power 
which comes trom God. 

Music has power! In the secular 
world, on every hand, the power of 
music is being demonstrated, Music 
is uscd in industry to promote re- 
laxation and to increase production. 
Music is used in medicine to calm 
the tired brain and regulate the 
heartbeat to make diagnosis and 
cure more effective. Music is restor- 
ing the shattered nerves of many of 
our war veterans. Yes music has 
power! The great youth movements 
of the past generation were borne 
on the wings of song. Music has a 
power for evil and a power for good. 

All of us know the part that music 
is playing in morale building. ‘The 
radio has made it possible for men 
in the front lines, on battleships, and 
in the air to keep in close contact 
with the world of music. Millions of 
young men and women who con- 
sidered music superficial before Pear] 
Harbor have learned to depend 
upon it for inspiration and comfort. 
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When the war is over, solciers, sail- 
ors, and marines, WACS, WAVES, 
SPARS, and the thousands of non- 
combat service people who are 
doing their share for our country 
will wish to continue their contact 
with music. How are those wh6é have 
learned to sing together, to listen to- 
gether, to work together with the 
rhythm of music in their souls going 
to be able to continue their partici- 
pation and appreciation? The doors 
of our churches must be thrown wide 
to make room for the men and 
women with a song in their hearts. 
The church must provide adequate 
leaders, interest, challenge. and vital 
Christian spirit. 


A “Singing Religion” 


Christianity is a “singing religion” 
and has provided the impetus for 
creative thought and musical genius 
since the time of Christ. The heri- 
tage of the Christian Church is a 
rich and inspiring one and music, 
being the child of God, belongs to 
the church. Out of the vision and 
forcthought of a group of far-seeing 
men and women who realized the 
heritage of our church, the power of 
music, and the value of worship in 
the lives of individuals was born the 


the 


Music tor 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. With 


Portfolio of Sacred 
the consciousness of the need for 
music, of the sad neglect of this 
powerful agency for close commu- 
nion with God, and of the haphaz- 
ard direction ef worship and mu- 
sic leadership in the Presbyterian 
Church, this Portfolio, authorized by 
the General Assembly and directed 
by the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church, was cre- 
ated September 1, 1944. 

Great music of the church has 
been born of the deepest emotions 
of man’s soul. It has the power to 
create in man elevating thoughts and 
emotions of deepest reverence and 
highest praise. ‘Too long the church 
has been satisfied to express its 
praise, reverence, awe, joy, faith, and 
confidence with mediocre music. Too 
long the seminaries have held that 
music is part of the pastor's 
problems responsibility. “Too 
long the churches have neglected the 
leadership available in their own 
congregation, And too long the pub- 
lic school and the church have failed 
to realize their great possibilities for 
coordination and cooperation in the 
field of music. 

- The Portfolio of Sacred Music will 
(Continued on page 27) 
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The Role of Music 
in the Mormon Church 


By CONRAD B. HARRISON 


Music in Mormon churches and communities is well or- 


ganized and plays an important part in church and com- 


munity life. Mr. Harrison is music editor of the Deseret 


News. 


‘TL is not just by chance that music 

is so significant in the history and 
present-day activities of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day-Saints, 
more commonly referred to as the 
Mormon Church. Early recognition 
of the importance of music in formal 
church services and intormal func- 
lions gave it a natural place in the 
thorough organization for which 
Mormons are famous. ‘hus, through 
nearly one hundred fifteen years mu- 
sic has typified the democratic parti- 
cipation so characteristic of the 
church itself. 

Even in congregational singing, 
the most common and simplest form 
of music employed by Protestant 
churches, the Latter-Day-Saints leave 
nothing to chance. In this activity, 
the entire membership of the church 
is invited to participate, but under 
fixed supervision. 

Congregations at Sunday services 
and at weekly meetings cf five or 


Conrad B. Harrison 


more basic and auxiliary organiza- 
tions sing under the direction of a 
“chorister” and are accompanied by 
an “organist,” both duly appointed 
by officers of each group and _ sus- 
tained by the membership. Upon ac- 
cepting the calling, they serve will- 
ingly, without pay or gratuities. 

Where no duplications appear, 
over 1,200 wards, basic ecclesiastical 
units of the church, harboring from 
200 to 2,000 members each, will draw 
twelve people from their member- 
ships into this work. Some wards 
increase this figure to as high as 18 to 
care for weekly meetings conducted 
by various other organizations. These 
choristers and organists, selected 
with care and consideration for 
musical training and background, 
form a hub around which revolves a 
music pattern that greatly influences 
community life. “Choristers” in most 
instances become directors of music 
schedules that form an integral part 
of auxiliary activities. 

In addition to opening and clos- 
ing congregational singing, for in- 
stance, the Sunday school music con- 
ductor is given a brief period in each 
opening assembly for “song prac- 
tice.” At this time young and old are 
made more familiar with hymns ol 
the church. This sort of training is 
largely responsible for the well-bal- 
anced quality of congregational sing- 
ing heard in the average L. D. S. au- 
dience at regular Sunday service. 

In many wards an additional di- 
rector and accompanist are selected 
for guiding the young voices in the 


Junior Sunday School. Familiar 
church hymns and appropriate chil- 
dren’s songs are made a part of the 
child’s life. 

More advanced in this regard, 
however, is the church’s Primary As- 
sociation for children from four to 
twelve years of age. Here again we 
find the ever-present director and ac- 
companist for the general group. 
Classroom singing is encouraged, and 
singing games and small chorus work 
become a part of Primary functions. 

Beyond the Primary the Mormon 
child is offered the more advanced 
activities of Mutual Improvement 
Associations. Although they meet 
jointly in general assembly, the 
young men’s and young women’s or- 
ganizations each have their musical 
directors and accompanists. Jointly 
and separately they carry on music 
programs that include male, wom- 
en's, and mixed choruses, operettas, 
and other forms of musical entertain- 
ment. These activities are included 
in church-wide encouragement of 
wholesome recreation and are part 
of an MIA activities schedule that 
also includes drama, vaudeville, 
dancing, and other forms of amuse- 
ment under proper supervision. 

Music is also employed in congre- 
gational singing by the National 
Women’s Reliet Society, one of the 
first’ auxiliaries organized by the 
church. This organization at one 
time placed great stress on singing 
with organizations of groups ol 
“Singing Mothers,” some of which 
gained national prominence before 


On page 42 of this issue will be found Glenn Gildersleeve’s impressions of 
music in Mormon churches and communities, as contained in a letter to 
the editor of Music Publishers Journal. 
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conflict. with established music pro- 
grams of the church brought about 
their disbandment. 

In many wards the holders of the 
Priesthood — male members twelve 
years of age and older — conduct 
weekly meetings and appoint a mu- 
sic director and accompanist. Re- 
sults of this attention to singing are 
evident at the annual and semian- 
nual conferences of the church, when 
more than 4,000 men at the Priest- 
hood session in the famous Mormon 
Tabernacle form a huge and inspir- 
ing male chorus in their congrega- 
tional singing. 

Such is the general picture of a 
mass participation program that 
forms a basis for music in the Mor- 
mon Church. 

Of a more specific nature, the ward 
choirs, along with MIA and other 
choral groups organized in the vari- 
ous stakes (ecclesiastical units of sev- 
eral wards each) and the famous 


Alexander Schreiner 


‘Labernacle Choir, offer music more 
deeply liturgical in nature. 

A recent survey conducted by 
members of the General Music Com- 
mittee of the church, under whose 
direction the Mormon music pro- 
gram operates, showed that 500 
wards reporting had organized choirs 
with an average membership of 25. 
Little of their music is taken from 
the hymnal, and their singing is con- 
fined largely to Sunday evening serv- 
ices. 

The ward choir offers those who 
are better equipped vocally an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
finer choral wogks, and in many in- 
stances the choir members are 
exposed to professional direction. 
Other choirs are conducted by per- 
sons who are musically qualified and 
who have at least been introduced to 
proper methods of conducting 
through efforts of the General Mu- 
sic Committee. Herein probably lies 


J. Spencer Cornwall 


the best explanation for the better 
than-average congregational singing 
and extensive choir work among the 
Mormons. 

With Tracy Y. Cannon, chairman 
of the General Music Committee, as 
the motivating force and general su- 
pervisor of the movement, training 
for leadership employed thirty-seven 
teachers who gave instruction in pre- 
war years to the many conductors 
and organists in wards and stakes ol 
the church. Under Mr. Cannon's 
plan the instruction was given for a 
very small fee, this going to defray 
expenses of the instructors. Regis- 
trations in this program totalled 
7,000 up to the time war curtailed 
the program. 

Principles of conducting were 
taught in courses which also in- 
cluded practical experience for the 
student. Pipe and reed organ instruc- 
tion for the organist was also made 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Around the Christmas Tree. A Yule-Tide 2.00 1.35 1.85 
Five Favorite Yule-Tide Songs. Series Il... 1.50 13.1185 
Bells We Roll Along and Auld Syne). 100 


ORCHESTRA 


Christmas Bells. A Erno Rapee 1.35 1.85 
FESTIVE! Christmas Echoes. A Descriptive Fantasy........... E. Brooks 1.35 1.85 
The First Nowell. Traitional Melody. Tasker Howard .85 1.25 
for CHORUS S.A.T.B. ‘ 
Hosanna, David's Son!.............. ok Jommelli-Lundquist .12 
Joseph Came Seeking a Resting E. Willoughby .16 
Sunrise on Christmas W. B. Olds .15 


by VLADIMIR DUKELSKY 


the composer of versatile talents. Vladimir Dukelsky’s serious compositions have ‘pana { 
places in the repertoires of the finest orchestras in this country; his popular music, written 
under his pen name; Vernon Duke, earns its share of success on the Hit Pa 


Moulin-Rouge. SSAATTBB with Soprano Solo and Piano Accompaniment......... 18. 
Five Victorian Street Ballads (For Women’s Voices) 
She Parted with Her Lover (SSSAA with Piano Acc.)..... 16 
The Dark Haired Girl (SSSAA with Piano Acc.). 15 
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School Training and Church Choirs 


By MAURICE C. WHITNEY 


Mr. Whitney is director of music in the public schools of 


Glens Falls, N. Y., and is active in church music. His 


article will be of interest to church and school musicians. 


HE music departments of our 

high schools are developing in- 
strumental and vocal organizations 
of proficiency, quality, and size that 
would have been considered impos- 
sible a few decades ago. Every year 
many students are being graduated 
with a fine background of musician- 
ship and choral or instrumental tech- 
nique. What happens to the musical 
development of these young people 
after graduation? What opportuni- 
ties are provided for musical partici- 
pation in the adult life of the com- 
munity? For how many of these mu- 
sicians does high school commence- 
ment really mean the beginning of 
greater musical activity? 

To all who are seriously interested 
in the future of music in America, 
the discouraging answers to these 
questions are a matter of grave con- 
cern. Although the years before the 
war saw some increase in the num- 
ber of community symphony orches- 
tras, this was by no means in pro- 
portion to the increasing number of 
orchestral players in high school, and 
in the two fields where the secondary 
school development has been most 
spectacular, choir and bands, the 
development of adult community 
groups has been negligible. 

In the case of the instrumental 
groups there may be some legitimate 
reasons for this state of affairs. A 
community band or orchestra re- 
quires, first, a capable director and 
impresario, which many towns may 
be unable to supply. Because in 
many schools it is the custom to sup- 
ply the larger, rarer, and more ex- 
pensive instruments, we often find 
high school graduates who are com- 
petent players but who do not own 
an instrument. A certain amount of 
financial backing is necessary, at 
least in the early stages of such an 
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organization, to provide a library, 
remuneration for the conductor, and 
funds for other expenses. ‘There are 
probably still other obstacles, but 
lack of interest on the part of gradu- 
ating high school musicians is cer- 
tainly not one of them. 

For the vocalists, however, the pic- 
ture is entirely different. Although 
some of the difficulties mentioned 
above might apply to the formation 
of a community chorus, every com- 
munity has a church and practically 
every church has a choir. It would 
seem as if the church choir provides 
a made-to-order opportunity for the 
high school singer to continue his 
active participation in music and to 
develop further his skill in singing. 
His musical instrument is always 
with him, and in the church a com- 
petent, paid director and an ade- 
quate library are at his disposal. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason why high 
school graduation should mean musi- 
cal decapitation to the singer. Never- 
theless, we witness the strange and 
distressing paradox of accomplished, 
interested singers who never take 
part in organized musical activity 


after leaving school, while choir d1- 
rectors in hundreds of churches be- 
wail the lack of new material for 
their choirs. 

It is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to provide the answers to this 
problem, but the first step is obvious. 
{here must be some sort of coordina- 
tion between church and_ school 
choral directors. Such a link would 
lend additional purpose to the school 
music program and would enhance 
the size and quality of the musical 
groups of the church. In a few com- 
munities such a cooperative scheme 
is now functioning with benefit to 
the school director, the church direc- 
tor and — most important —to the 
singer. In most such cases, however, 
it is the school director who has 
taken the initiative in inaugurating 
the plan, although the choir direc- 
tor receives greater, more direct, 
benefit. Rare indeed is the instance 
in which the church organist or 
choir director seeks the cooperation 
of the school music department. 

We must admit that the quality 
of musical performance of most 
church choirs is not very high (al- 
though this doubtless will not apply 
to the choirs of any directors who 
are interested enough in their pro- 
fession to be reading this article). 
The reasons for this deficiency, as 
offered by the choir directors, are 
many and varied: inadequate re- 
hearsal time, inadequate appropria- 
tions to pay singers, not enough 
young singers, and, now, most of the 
men have gone to war. Yet some su- 
perior school choirs have been 
trained with an hour and a half per 
week of rehearsal time. The ques- 
uion of paying or not paying church 
choir singers will not be discussed 
here, but if the church budget does 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Berlin have been eliminated. 


The Name, IRVING BERLIN, Inc., Has Been Changed to 


This company will continue at the same address as heretofore, 799 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. The catalog will remain the same, except that the songs written by Irving 


BAND 
SNOW WHITE OVERTURE Erik Leidzen 
Full $2.50 Sym. $3.50 
BYE BYE BLUES Dave Bennett 
Full $1.50 Sym. $2.50 
UNITED STATES ARMY MARCH 
Capt. Thomas F. Darcy, Jr. 
Full $1.00 Sym. $1.50 
HEROIC OVERTURE Otis Taylor 
Full $4.00 Sym. $5.75 
THE ROOKIE AND HIS ARMY MULE........... Arthur Pryor 
Full $1.00 Sym. $1.50 
CHRISTMAS FANTASY Clifford Lillya 
Full $5.00 Sym. $7.50 
AMERICA CALLING Meredith Willson 
Full $2.00 Sym. $3.00 
WHO'S AFRAID OF THE BIG BAD WOLF 
Frank Churchill 
Full $1.50 Sym. $2.50 
FERDINAND THE BULL......................... Albert Hay Malotte 
Full $1.50 Sym. $2.50 


OUTSTANDING LEIDZEN NOVELTIES 


THE FOUR HERALDS 
(Trumpet Ott. with Band Accompaniment) 


Full $2.50 Sym. $3.50 


FOUR LEAF CLOVER 
Tromb or h 
with Band Accompaniment 


Full $3.00 Sym. $4.00 


THE TRUMPETERS 
(Trumpet Qtt. with Band Accompaniment) 


Full $1.50 Sym. $2.50 


DEVELOPING INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSICIANSHIP 
By IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed.D. and 
EDWIN M. SALZMAN, M.A. 
Acclaimed by all whe have used them to be the ideal 


text for the development of better bands or orches- 
tras, 


* 
SEND FOR THEMATIC CATALOG 
Instrumentation 


F Instruments Book 
Bass Cleff Instruments Book 
Viola Book 


C Instruments Book 
Bb Instruments Book 
Eb Instruments Book 
Percussion Book Conductor's Manual 


INDIVIDUAL BOOKS = CONDUCTOR'S MANUAL 
$1.00 $2.00 


ANTHEMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The only recognized authentic versions published for 
band. 
Compiled and arranged by 
Capt. THOMAS F. DARCY, Jr. 


Contains the anthems of the 36 United Nations, in- 
cluding the new and approved 


ANTHEM OF THE UNION OF 
SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
These anthems are obtainable as complete band ar- 


rangements for each country individually, or as loose- 
leaf band sets. 


Send for Complete Listing and Thematics 


BAND BOOKS 
Per Part $ .50 each 


FULL BAND OF 
INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 
$ .75 each 


BOURNE .... 


Music Born to 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 19 
NATHANIEL TANNEN, Mgr. Educational Division 
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Building Successful 
Children’s Choirs 


By RUTH KREHBIEL JACOBS 


Mrs. Jacobs is widely known for her work with children’s 


choirs in the First Congregational Church in Los Angeles 
and as head of music in Marlborough School. 


‘TL LONG last the Children’s 

Choir is achieving its rightful 
recognition. Until the military draft 
began to make a balanced adult 
choir a thing of memory, very few 
churches or directors cared to be 
bothered with a Children’s Choir. 
Church officials were afraid to 
threaten the sanctity of the service 
by the introduction of a crowd of 
restless youngsters, and the choir di- 
rector refused to insult the dignity 
of his position by wasting time on 
unruly children. Some untrained but 
willing high school girl was placed 
in charge, and the Children’s Choir 
kept its noisy place in the dim back- 
ground of the musical setup. 

In the meantime, the Episcopal 
Church, using children, has con- 
tinued to produce beautiful church 
music; and the schools have been 
creating increasingly excellent choirs. 
Fortunately the church is beginning 
to recognize the gold mine it has so 
long and so unwisely neglected. 

It is my firm belief that no other 
organization for children that the 
church has ever sponsored has the 
possibilities inherent in the Chil- 
dren’s Choir, It not only encourages 
worship, but it makes the children 
directly responsible for the creation 
and maintaining ‘of worship. It 
teaches cooperation and self-control, 
without which the choir cannot con- 
tinue to exist. Although the first 
fruits of choir training are a deep- 
ened spiritual life and a broadened 
cultural background and _ interest. 
this training also offers many natural 
opportunities for physical activities 
and handicraft projects. The church 
should be deeply grateful to the 
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Children’s Choir for it creates loyal- 
ties and, in a progressive choir sys- 
tem, forms a bridge over that danger- 
ous adolescent period when a large 
percentage of children are lost to the 
church. 

Obviously, the Children’s Choir is 
the training ground for an intelli- 
gently routined Adult Choir. But in 
spite of the great potential benefits. 
the greatest value of the Children’s 
Choir lies in the immediate beauty 
it can bring into the church services. 
But how is that beauty to be 
achieved? Here are a few guideposts 
that may help the sincere director to 
find his way to success and satisfac- 
tion. 


I. Qualifications of the success- 

ful director 

Musicianship: basic musical 
knowledge; basic vocal 
knowledge; discrimination 
in selection and use of mu- 
sic 

Imagination 

Inventiveness 

Ability to get 
children 

Poise, quiet control (no nerv- 
ous or staccato approach) 

Spiritual quality; reverence 
and the ability to transmit 
it 

Analytical ability; ability to 
evaluate results. 


along with 


Il. Organizing a Children’s Chon 
Plan carefully before acting 
Get the cooperation of minis- 
ter and church school off- 
cers 

Meet the children in their 
classes and organizations 


Il. 


IV. 


Be certain that parents are 


well informed about the 
choir 

See that the project is well 
publicized 

Make membership definitely 
selective 

Limit the age range of the 
choir. 


Selecting numbers 

Consider these qualities of 
equal importance: clear 
voice; general musician- 
ship; attitude 

Set a definite time for tryouts 

Hear each applicant alone 

Keep a card catalogue of all 
applicants: name, age, 
grade in school, address 
and telephone, parents’ 
name, quality and range of 
voice, quickness of musical 
reaction, general attitude, 
ete. 


Qualities of good children’s 

tone 

Natural, floating quality 

Free production; no straining 
or harshness 

Vitality in rhythm and tone 

Accuracy of pitch and inter: 
vals 

Clear diction 

Artistic control — flexibility 
and intelligent phrasing. 


Developing good tone 

Have a definite idea of the 
tone desired 

Pay attention to posture 

Guard against noisy breathing 

Avoid songs with low range 
(Continued on page: 49) 
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Attention Choirmasters é- Choral Pirectors! 


DISTINCTIVE NEW MATERIAL 


BMI will send you FREE reference copies of any of the 
choruses listed below, promptly on receipt of your request. 


These are but a few of the choruses listed in the BMI catalog. Once you have examined them, 
you will appreciate why nationally-famous educators so frequently use BMI arrangements in 
their Festival Events, Clinics, and regular programs. 


143 
141 
138 


136 


137 
132 
130 
131 

128 
126 
124 
125 
127 
103 
104 


105 
106 


MIXED (S.A.T.B.) 


Sing Unto The Lord A New Song..nc-cccnom Francis 
Laudamus Te Pergolesi 
Hymn of Soviet Union 
Untermeyer/Alexandrov—10c 
| Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto The Hills 
Erwin /Harlow—12c 
Christie Eleison.... _Josquin Des Pres—I2c 
Bless The Lord, ‘My ‘Soul (Psalm 103)... Gessler 
Lord Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant.............. King—12c 
Come Now, ‘Neath Jesus’ Cross. Moeller/Holst—12c¢ 
Sweet Spirit, Comfort Mel... ....Bratton—12¢ 
Brave New World Schramm 
God, The All-Powerful. -Lwoff /Walton—20e 


Cat. No. 


Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet__ ...Meeker 
Songs Of Praise ......... Gessler 
Hail Gaddening Light... _Kastalsky/Ray 


O God Beneath Thy Guiding ‘Hand 
Tal is /Loftin—20c 
Cantata Domino (Sing Unto The Lord) 
Hasser/Terry 
In The Valley Below... Arr. by E. Manney—20c 
Fearin' Of The Judgment Day (Spiritual)... Swift 
The Lilac Gartlan 


Let Freedom Ring . Schramm 

God Save The People. enet/Ellio:t 

O Saviour Of The World... Goss/Ray 

The American Song ....Martin /Smith—20¢ 
MIXED (S.A.B.) 

Let Thy Shield From III Defend Us... Weber/Springer 


Cat. No. 

113 The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) Gartlan 
120 Let Freedom Ring Schramm 
121 The World Is Yours Schramm 
122 Brave New World Schramm 
123 Mon Petit Mari 


142 
140 
135 
133 


129 
102 


114 


WOMEN’S (S.A.) 


(Based on a Folk Song) —F/E text... Henried 


WOMEN’S (S.S.A.) 


Lacrimosa (Canon) Schubert/Falk—12¢ 
The Owl Tennyson/Jokl 
Cradle Song . Blake/Eis!er 
Music When Soft Voices Die... Shelley/Taylor 
| Wait Alone Beside The Sea (S.S.A.A.) 
Simpson/Gessler 
Let Freedom Ring Schramm 
In The Valley Be'ow .......... Arr. E. 
Saviour Of The Wor'd... .Gross/Ray 
In The Boat _.Grieg/Loftin 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) Wacom Gartlan 
Sunset Walton 
MEN’S (T.T.B.B.) 
Hymn of Soviet Union 


Untermeyer/Alexandrov—10c 


Elegy (A Satire) ..............Guiterman/Shimmering—25c 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) 0 Gartlan 
The Mountain Girl (Kentucky's 


Sourwood Mountain) by E. Manney 
Hallelu (A Patriotic Novelty). Winkopp 


NEW ORGAN SOLOS (With Hammond Registration) . . .. . 50c each 


CHANT DE TRISTESSE 


FANTASIA ON “THE LAST HOPE" 


SCHERZO 


Arsene Siegel 


Gottschalk-Walton 


Kenneth Walton 


CANTILENA 
A. S. Wallace 


IN THE CHAPEL 
Kenneth Walton 


MEDITATION 
C. A. J. Parmentier 


Edwin H. Lemare 


REMEMBRANCE 
| C. A. J. Parmentier 


| NATIVITY 


SUNRISE 
Kenneth Walton 


Your iis these for sie 


BROADCAST MUSIC, Inc. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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ANY times, directors of medi- 

ocre choruses attend a_bril- 
liant concert of a professional choir 
and go home discouraged—not_be- 
cause they dislike the presentation, 
but because they crave an equally 
successful group to conduct. ‘The dis- 
satisfaction is usually dismissed by 
the thought, ‘““Why shouldn't they be 
good? ‘Lhey can afford to hire the 
best singers.” 

This attitude overlooks the fact 
that most outstanding musical groups 
start as volunteer organizations, but 
eventually produce music important 
enough to justify their perpetuation 
through funds made available by an 
appreciative public, church, or 
school. Some well-established ‘choirs 
and orchestras have reached a point 
where they no longer have financial 
problems. Enough cash is available 
to procure a well-trained conductor 
and competent musicians, thereby 
permitting all time and effort to be 
directed toward the study, rehearsal, 
and presentation of outstanding mu- 
sic. 

Members of such groups are loyal 
and dependable because of their in- 
terest in music and the monetary 
compensation they receive. The mu- 
sic they produce is enviable and rare, 
but it need not discourage those di- 
rectors’ of groups that are in an 
earlier stage of development. Rather, 
it should set up a goal toward which 
to work: As a matter of fact, a con- 
tribution of greater creative signifi- 
cance can be made when the com- 
munity conceives, bears, and nur- 
tures a group of its own. Surely it 
would be a challenge for one to visu- 
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The Elements of Good 


Volunteer Organization 


By ENSIGN PAUL SWARM, USCGR 


In civilian life Mr. Swarm was organist and choirmaster of 


the First Baptist Church, Decatur, Ill. 


A Coast Guard 


officer now, he continues his interest in church music. 


alize building a volunteer choir that 
would prove so indispensable to a 
community that its perpetuation 
would be assured by public interest 
and financial backing. 

On the other hand, one may pre- 
fer the challenge of keeping the or- 
ganization on a volunteer basis. I! 
this latter program of action is cho- 
sen one thing is sure—important val- 
ues must be offered to attract anid 
hold volunteers. If the members are 
not paid in money, they must be 
offered compensation that means a» 
much as or more than cold cash. 
What are some of these values? What 
makes individuals give up their per- 
sonal time for choir rehearsals, 
church services, and evening musi- 
cals? What impels a college student 
to go to choir rehearsal in preference 
to a dance? 

The discussion that follows at- 
tempts to answer these questions in 
part. The suggestions given are 
limited to basic factors and those 
often overlooked, and are intended 
to help musicians who would start 
a volunteer musical organization in 
their community, as well as those 
who would improve an existing vol 
unteer group. Although the com- 
ments below refer directly to a 
church choir, similar fundamentals 
are necessary for any musical unit. 


Twofold Purpose 


Music has always been a handmaid 
of religion. It isa worthy handmaid, 
not when its function is to make a 
service “pretty,” but rather when 
its function is witness to the objec- 
tive majesty of God or the need of 


man as he worships in his Father's 
house. Church music sung by the 
most professional choirs wil! not 
really “come off” if its function is 
simply to create atmosphere. Atmos- 
phere, which at its best makes man 
aware of the presence of God, is the 
by-product of the objective worship 
of God. Just as happiness is never 
an end in itself but the by-product 
of purposeful living, so atmosphere 
is not an end in itself but the by- 
product of human awareness of the 
Divine Presence. 

If this fundamental orientation 
motivates the’ founding of a volun- 
teer church choir, the concern for 
the individual choir member will 
follow. 

Benefit must accrue in both direc- 
tions if the choir is to be a success. 
The choir director, as a representa- 
tive of the church, should consider 
at all times the development of indi- 
vidual choir members as well as the 
immediate success of the choral or- 
ganization. It may be necessary to 
dispense with a solo in an anthem 
to enable a soloist to make an out-of- 
town trip with a school ensemble, 
but the very development that he 
may receive from that trip may be a 
step toward making him a more 
valuable member of the church 
choir. A successful leader must look 
to the future—he must look much 
further than next Sunday’s service. 

Tryouts for choir membership can 
be announced in the church bulle- 
tin, in folders distributed in public 
schools, in the newspapers and by 
direct mail. Any person having a 

(Continued on page 50) 
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GOD IS EVER BESIDE ME 


Words by Florence Tarr Music by Peter De Rose 


T 
God is ev-er be-side me, When I greetthe sun. God is ev-er be- side me, 


COPYRIGHT 1944 ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


fe] U R Cc H RI Ss T H A Ss R I Ss E — ————— Words and Music by Rev. Joseph P. Connor 


Moderato- Maestoso 
Al le - lu ia, Our Christ has ris - en, No more to 


Copyright 1943 ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


PANIS ANGELICUS 
Andante religioso 


Musical Setting by Rev. Joseph P. Connor 


Pa - nis An -- gel - i- cus. Fit Pa - nisHom i-num 


Copyright 1943 ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Lyric by J. Keirn Brennan Music by Rev. Joseph P. Connor 


GOD'S MORNING 


God morn - ing comes with god - on ray Sock . ing love thath gooe a-stray. 


Copyright 1943 ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


fe] U R F A THE R Musical Setting by Rev. Joseph P. Connor 

Our Fa - ther,__ who art in heav - en, hal - lowed be Thy 


Copyright 1943 ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


GOD PAINTED A PICTURE. toric by Florence torr Music by Peter De Rose 


Andantino espressivo — 


God paint - ed a pic - ture and called jt the world, With moun - tains, 
Copyright 1943 ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


: Poem by George S. Patton, Jr., Lieut. General, U.S. Army 
GOD OF BATTLES Musical: Setting by Peter De Rose. 
Andantino 
Seam and foolish con-fi-dence From ev - ‘ry weak-ning creed From the 


Copyright 1943 ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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The National Catholic 
Music Educators Association 


By SISTER M. XAVERIA, O.S.F. 


The first vice-president of this newly-formed organization 


of Catholic music educators tells of its purpose and plans 


for the music education of Catholic youth. 


ATHOLIC music educators 

have been groping in the dark 
for a long time, unable to see clearly 
the many and varied aims of their 
task, unable to plan for an ordered 
future, unable (frequently) to find 
aids to the furtherance of any plans. 
The biennial conventions of the Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference, 
it is true, furnished inspiration and 
an opportunity for the interchange 
of ideas with many of the greatest 
minds in the fields of education and 
music. But somehow, for Catholic 
music educators, the conventions of 
the MENC were an inadequate solu- 
tion to the problems particularly 
pressing in Catholic circles. 

It was to meet this need for an 
organization “that would aid the 
Catholic music teacher that the Na- 
tional Catholic Music Educators As- 
sociation was organized. It was to 
be an association dedicated to the 
service, not of music education 
merely, but of Catholic music educa- 
tion. It was intended to serve mem- 
bers of religious communities and 
others interested in the furtherance 
of music in the Catholic schools as 
an organization in which they could 
air their difficulties without fear of 
proving tiresome to others primarily 
concerned with purely secular music. 
It was to be a society whose aims and 
purposes were predicated on a 
Catholic outlook on music educa- 
tion. 

The framers of the constitution of 
the NCMEA have set down as the 
first objective of the Association: “To 
promote a general interest in good 
music, liturgical and. secular, in the 
Catholic Schools.” Here the first 
place is rightly given to liturgical 
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music, music for the divine services. 
In the Catholic educational system 
sacred music must be at once the aim 
and the inspiration of all music in- 
struction. The NCMEA holds it as 
a prime principle that sacred music 
is the fundamental factor in any mu- 
sic education that can be considered 
truly Catholic. For the ultimate goal 
of the course in music in a Catholic 
institution—a goal so supreme and 
self-sufficient that, aside from any 
other objective, it makes the study 
of music absolutely imperative—is to 
make possible the full participation 
of Catholic youth in the service of 
God, and thus realize the cherished 
hope of Pope Pius X, that the faith- 
ful will take an active part in ec- 
clesiastical functions, as was the case 
in ancient times. Moreover, liturgi- 
cal music—comprising, as it does, 
Gregorian Chant and classic polyph- 
ony, as well as suitable music of 
the modern harmonic types—offers a 
wide range. 


Catholic Principles 


Following a conviction of what are 
Catholic principles in music educa- 
tion, and adhering to the ideals so 
admirably expressed in the motu 
proprio of the sainted Pius X, the 
NCMEA purposes so to plan its 
demonstrations and shape its pro- 
grams that teachers will be fully con- 
scious of the import of liturgical mu- 
sic, not only in the church, but also 
in the school as the training ground 
for the church. 

But while sacred music is the core 
of our music program, it is not to be 
taught to the exclusion of secular 
music. It is the function of the 


Catholic school to form the minds of 
the children through sound doctrine 
and their hearts through sound feel- 
ing. The art of music is one of the 
most powerful media in the educa- 
tion of the emotions. Gregorian 
Chant, therefore, is, and must re- 
main, pre-eminently the education of 
the Catholic feeling. The children 
should be taught to “pray in music,” 
and thus the ultimate aim in teach- 
ing the Chant should be to lead the 
children to look upon it as the mu- 
sical expression of the divine, infinite 
relations of the soul with its Creator. 

However, religion is not taught to 
the exclusion of other branches of 
learning in our Catholic schools. 
Secular music is also taught there, 
and the children should be trained 
to look upon it as the expression of 
human, finite activities and contacts 
of everyday life. If there is anything 
amiss in our present-day teaching of 
secular music, then the NCMEA 
through the medium of its promo- 
tional activities, will endeavor to set 
matters right. 

As the second of its objectives 
the NCMEA lists: “To encourage a 
spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness among Catholic music 
educators.” It is precisely here that 
the NCMEA aims to fulfill an ar- 
dent desire. Efforts that are made 
singly or by small groups tend to 
exhaust themselves and become lost 
in the bewilderment that arises from 
isolation. Where there is no inter- 
change of ideas there is, all too fre- 
quently, a sterility of ideas. The new 
is never tried, and often is even un- 
heard of. But cooperative organiza- 
tion will stimulate a more vigorous 

(Continued on page 48) 
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MR. IRVING BERLIN — has withdrawn all his copyrights from his former companies, AND WILL 
HEREAFTER publish every song he has written in the past and songs he will wr.te in the future with 
his new publishing company — IRVING BERLIN MUSIC COMPANY. And from the Berlin catalog — 


WE OFFER 


WHITE CHRISTMAS 


arranged for 
T.T.B.B. S.A.T.B. S.S.A S.A. S.A.B. PRICE 15¢ EACH 


arranged for 
FULL BAND $2.00 SYMPHONIC BAND $3.00 


* NOW IN PREPARATION x 


Irving Berlin’s 
* FOR FULL * FOR SYMPHONIC 
BAND BAND 


FOR CHORUS 


IRVING BERLIN'S MODERN CHORALS 


BLUE SKIES Price 15c ANGEES ‘OF MERCY Price 18c 
EASTER PARADE 15c SONG OF THE METRONOME... 15c 
RUSSIAN LULLABY 15c BERLIN CHORAL FANTASEE 25¢ 
See WEY 15c THE LORD DONE FIXED UP MY SOUL... 15c 
THE SONG IS ENDED 15c A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODY... 15c 
SAY IT WITH MUSIC ........... wu... 15c ARMS FOR THE LOVE OF AMERICA... 15c 
GOD BLESS AMERICA 
IRVING BERLIN’S FAVORITES FOR BAND 
Full Sym. 

A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODY... Art. By Paul Yoder... 1.50 2.50 
IRVING BERLIN WALTZ MEDLEY... Arr. By Erik Leidzen.......................... 2.00 2.75 
BLUE SKIES Arr. By Paul Yoder... 1.50 2.50 
SAY IT WITH MUSIC... (BY) 1.50 2.50 
ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND... By 1.50 2.50 
BERLIN MEDLEY OF WORLD WAR 

ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND Arr. By Mayhew Lake ..................... 70 


Swing Merlin Whisic Company 
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HURCH accus- 

tomed to romantic music. 
Speaking as one of them, I would 
say that we are responsive to any- 
thing that is melodic, that has con- 
ventional harmonies (modern sys- 
tem of keys). We accept completely 
the metrical form of music, but we 
are a little hesitant about even try- 
ing selections that are somewhat for- 
eign to our field of literature and 
experience, the romantic school of 
composition. 

We must think of music as some- 
thing vast and full of potentialities. 
Music reflects various incidents in 
the course of history which have had 
an effect on civilization. Those peri- 
ods of history offer us today usable 
material which we are ignoring, with 
the result that we are limiting our- 
selves to the concert type of music. 
Our congregations appreciate that 
style only, because they are not edu- 
cated to other and more inclusive 
styles. We, as leaders and musicians, 
should make an effort to broaden our 
view and, in turn, that of the people 
we are serving so that they also may 
appreciate some of the things that 
have meant so much to people in the 
past, 

When we turn to a consideration 
of the music of the future, we must 
admit that a great deal of music 
written today is not worth preserv- 
ing, although some sincere expres- 
sions of our contemporary thought 
and feeling are evolving. It is very 


musicians are 
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By OLAF C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Mr. Christiansen comes of a family that is famous in the 


field of choral music. He is a member of the faculty of 
St. Olaf’s College, Northfield, Minn. 


much like looking out of a window. 
We stand a distance away from it 
and see only what we have grown up 
in—the romantic school. In church 
music there is a wealth of material 
that we are not touching simply be- 
cause we are looking at the whole 
thing from a distance. Let us move 
closer to the window and get a 
broader view along with a little tol- 
erance. We will soon find ourselves 
inquisitive, and later we will accept 
many styles which we have learned 
to understand. Work and study will 
reveal that there is great beauty just 
outside the sphere of our past musi- 
cal experience. Much of this old mu- 
sic is not for concert, but for the 
church. 


Something Permanent 


The period just preceding the six- 
teenth century is very interesting! 
Then we did not have the new 
thought—the Renaissance, the free- 
dom of individual expression. The 
creative work of that period stands 
out as a perpetual and universal ex- 
pression. That is what we want in 
church. Something that will express 
what we feel as a group; something 
that is permanent. 

When the choir sings, it must be 
something that will impress every- 
one. Shall it impress them as enter- 
tainment or as a background for wor- 
ship? What type of music creates that 
atmosphere which is desirable in 


church? We find that it is the modal 
harmony which has always been as- 
sociated with church. When _ the 
band marches down the street, our 
feet begin to move in time, and we 
experience the thrill and blare of the 
spectacular. When we hear jazz mu- 
sic on the radio we feel the excited 
tempo of the night club. When we 
hear music in the modes we are 
transported to the ethereal, imper- 
sonal, spiritual realms. 

We want to offer congregations 
something to lead them away from 
secular routines of thought. People 
come to church for various reasons. 
Some to hear the music; some to see 
friends; some to catch up on fash- 
ions; some to hear the minister. But, 
really, down in their hearts, they 
have a higher purpose in coming to 
church. That purpose is to commune 
with God. Our duty as choirmasters 
and church organists should be to 
satisfy this highest, sincere desire. 
Therefore, why not use that music 
which for generations and centuries 
has had ennobling effect? We must 
know it in order to pass it on to our 
choirs. When they understand it, 
they will love it, and when the mem- 
bers of the congregation hear it for 
a while they will submit to the spirit 
of simplicity and truth—forgetting 
the superficial things of life. It is 
then that people relax in body and 
mind, and through repose and sub- 
mission become receptive to inspira- 
tion. 
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ASF 


Leeds takes great pleasure in announcing 
that its new series of distinguished works, 
written especially for band by the most prom- 
inent composers of the Americas, is now 
ready for distribution. The following titles 
are available: 


A delightful fantasy for band based on Eskimo 
Indian themes. 


Full Band 3.50 
Symphonic Band 5.00 


Conductor’s (Condensed) Score .75 
Extra Parts .30 


For muted trumpet solo with band, an integration of 
the real folk Blues into a modern band work. 


Full Band 2.50 
Symphonic Band 4.00 


Conductor’s (Condensed) Score .50 
Extra Parts .20 


An imaginative masterpiece that opens new vistas of 
musical achievement for band. 


Full Band 5.00 
Symphonic Band 7.50 


Conductor’s (Condensed) Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .35 


In order that the great scope of the series 
may be fully appreciated, several titles are 
herewith presented in advance of publication. 


WALKIN’ THE ROAD HAUFRECHT 


Filled with the lazy charm of the open road, this original work 
for band is based on old Catskill folk themes . . . by the com- 
poser famed for his Symphonic Setting of “Ferdinand the Bull.” 


OVERTURE FOR BAND—"“‘E. F.6." 8, yames 


This stirring work was written as a tribute to the great band 
leader, Edwin Franko Goldman, by Dr. James, distinguished 
band authority and head of the New York University Music 
Department. 


HYMN AND FUGUING TUNE sy Henry cowELL 


Dignified yet lively, like the pre-Revolutionary War form on 
which it is based, this composition has been chosen by the 
OWI and BBC as a representative American band work. 


CARIBBEAN SKETCH By repro sanjuan 


Characterized by rhythm and color unusual in band music, 
this sketch is by the famous composer and conductor who has 
won special acclaim in the field of Spanish and Afro-Cuban 
music. 


This work by the famous Soviet composer is the first in 
the new series, BAND MUSIC OF OTHER LANDS, de- 
signed to complement the American series by presenting 
original works for band by outstanding international 
composers, 


Full Band 5.00 
Symphonic Band 7.50 


Conductor’s (Condensed) Score 1.00 
Extra Parts 35 


All band works follow AMERICAN BANDMASTERS ASSOCIATION INSTRUMENTATION 
DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 


Leeds Coyocration 


RKO BUILDING ¢ RADIO CITY ¢ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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The Composer's Lot 


in America 


By VERNON DUKE 


In this, the second of a series of articles, Mr. Duke pre- 


sents specific examples of difficulties encountered by a 


composer in securing performances of his works. 


HE tamiliar question, “Can you 

make any money writing serious 
music?” is still answered in the nega- 
tive by g5 per cent of contemporary 
composers. It should be rephrased 
as, “Can you actually afford to write 
serious music?” There is a_ real 
poser. Most of us cannot afford to 
but we do it, and not grudgingly 
either, because writing this kind of 
music is the shecrest labor of love. 
Only too often it is unrewarded love 
because, while all composers are in 
love with music, Dame Music favors 
only a few. 

Composers know that it costs a lot 
to put so-called “uncommercial” mu- 
sic on paper and thus enable an or- 
chestra to play it. I thought that 
laymen knew this, too, but appar- 
ently this is not the case, for only 
recently Mr. Mark A. Schubart of 
the New York Times music staff au- 
thored an article titled ‘Finances 
and the Composer.” (This article is 
reprinted on page 28 of this issue of 
Music Publishers Journal.) It is ob- 
viously intended to be an eye opener. 
According to Mr. Schubart the copy- 
ing, blueprinting, binding, mailing, 
etc., of an average newly-born sym- 
phony amounts to $1,100. Mr. Schu- 
bart’s figures were unquestionably 
obtained from an authentic source— 
judging from the number of pages, 
probably Shostakovitch—and while 
| applaud him for letting his readers 
in on these “backstage” revelations, 
1 must go him one better. 

Does the layman know that it 
costs money not only to get one’s 
music copied but also, in numerous 
cases, to get it performed? While 
this is not an autobiography, I might 
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perhaps be permitted to quote from 
my own record. In 1937, while work- 
ing for Samuel Goldwyn for a very 
tidy weekly consideration, I became 
worried about letting the Hollywood 
grass grow under my feet. I com- 
pleted a large choral work and spent 
a great deal of money on extracting 
the parts. I then sent a letter to a 
dozen or more conductors calling 
their attention to my opus. As usual, 
there were several replies of the po- 
litely noncommittal sort, but after 
many weeks a reputable, industrious, 
and unusually adventurous conduc- 
tor of a choral organization asked to 
see the score. See the score he did 
and what he saw he liked. “Yes, I'll 
take it,” he said. “There is one 
hitch, however. Our finances do not 
permit engaging an orchestra. May 
we give your work with piano ac- 
companiment?” This appeared un- 
thinkable, as the work was construct- 
ed on massive lines, and an orches- 
tra was essential to balance the opu- 
lent sound of a large chorus. Rather 
than refuse the rare miraele of a per- 
formance, I hit on the idea of letting 
the fairly solvent Duke pay for Du- 
kelsky the Pauper. On my return 
to New York, I thanked the conduc- 
tor for his interest in my music and 
told him not to worry about lacking 
the funds for an orchestra—that I'd 
gladly provide them out of my Holly- 
wood earnings. My proposition was 
gratefully accepted and I promptly 
produced a check for $1,200, which 
was to pay for the services of one of 
the country’s top orchestras for a 
solitary evening’s performance plus 
two rehearsals. My music was to 
share the program with a much 


longer choral work by a composer 
now dead and so greatly esteemed by 
the people of New York that a society 
bearing his name is in existence. 
This society, by the way, was not 
heard from by the time of the pro- 
posed performance, no support was 
offered by it and [ wound up paying 
not only for the performance of my 
music but also for that of my dead 
colleague. An ironical touch was 
added by the fact that he received 
better “billing,” in Broadway _par- 
lance, perhaps because his work was 
forty minutes longer than mine. 

After two rehearsals the orchestra 
was so ragged that a third rehearsal 
became imperative. I conferred with 
the secretary of the choral society, 
whose sponsorship committee boasts 
the names of some of our most afflu- 
ent citizens, and suggested that since 
I was already $1,200 out of pocket, | 
would deem it desirable and proper 
to have the costs of an extra rehearsal 
defrayed by the committee members. 
The answer was an emphatic “No!” 
—and out came my Hollywood foun- 
tain pen and 250 more Hollywood 
dollars. 

The concert took place and my 
music got a good audience reception 
and the traditional “mixed” notices. 
It is significant to note that all the 
reviewers who did not like my work 
complained that such an unworthy 
concoction should share the bill with 
a “masterpiece.” Little did they 
know that they wouldn’t have had 
the opportunity to hear the master- 
piece were it not for the offending 
concocter! As a final ironical touch, 
I received no performance fee. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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New 
Semester 


THE NBC UNIVERSITY THE AIR 


Expanded courses ...new subjects...for education and entertainment 
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> THE NATIONAL DROADCASTING 
Company’s UNIVERSITY OF 
THE AIR continues this year with 
an enlarged curriculum of pro- 
grams designed to combine enter- 
tainment and information. Again 
the educational courses in history, 
literature and music will be heard. 
Established as permanent study 
projects, all will be provided in 
new, expanded form. 


“MUSIC OF THE NEW WORLD” (Thursdays, 
11:30 p.m. EWT) enters the third phase 
of its current cycle with studies of the 
infl ence and the contributions of 
“Music in American Cities.” 


“WE CAME THIS WAY’ (fridays, 11:30 
p-m. EWT) takes up the subject of the 
world-wide struggle for freedom—con- 
cerns itself with internationally impor- 
tant events and figures. 


“THE WORLD'S GREAT NOVELS” (Satur- 
days, 7:00 p.m. EWT) dramatizes clas- 
sic literature, with analytical comment 
by literary authorities. 

This year NBC is planning to ex- 
pand with a new series on home-mak- 
ing titled “HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT,” 
broadcast Saturdays, 9:00 a.m. EWT. 


These programs provide additional 
stimulus for serious study by hun- 
dreds of thousands unable to attend 
in-school courses. 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


Saw 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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R. Serge Koussevitzky remarked 

during a recent interview that 
one of the most serious problems fac- 
ing young composers today is what 
he bluntly termed “money.” Dr. 
Koussevitzky did not go into detail 
on the subject, but, as an intensely 
practical musician and one who has 
watched the growth of so many young 
artists, he knows whereof he speaks. 
For financial problems are not only 
worrisome and inconvenient; they 
are a very serious obstacle to the 
creative growth of the artist. 

Thus far meager financial returns 
have not stopped the production of 
new works for our concert halls, but 
they have brought into being a new 
species of artist—a man who cannot, 
no matter how brilliant, live by his 
art, but must turn to allied fields for 
kis livelihood. Almost every compos- 
er in this country today is a part- 
tume composer who teaches, writes 
criticism, does more or less hack 
work for movie studios and radio 
stations or spends much more time 
than he wishes pursuing a career as 
an instrumentalist or conductor. In 
these latter endeavors he is, if com- 
petent, rewarded with a relatively 
lavish hand. But his creative output, 
his most important work, is regarded 
as a commercially worthless com- 
modity. 


Not a New Problem 


This is not a new problem; it has 
been in the making for a century or 
more. Nor is it an unfamiliar one 
to those who have concerned them- 
selves with this country’s artistic 
growth. But it is one which demands 
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Finances and the 


Contemporary Composer 


By MARK A. SCHUBART 


Mr. Schubart, a member of the music staff of the New York 
Times, offers some statistics which may be very surprising 


to those who are not composers. 


careful consideration. It should be 
examined and discussed, not in 
vague, grand-sounding generalities, 
but in concrete, explicit terms. 

Let us, therefore, introduce our- 
selves to Mr. X, a gifted young Amer- 
ican composer, who has just com- 
pleted his first symphony after a year 
or more of incessant labor. Mr. X 
is naturally eager to show his score 
to the conductors of our major or- 
chestras, but in order to do so he 
must first have several presentable 
copies of the work available. This 
means that unless he is willing and 
able to spend long weeks copying the 
score in ink on transparent paper, 
he must engage a professional copyist 
to do the work. Mr. X’s symphony is 
200 pages long, his copyist’s fee is a 
modest $2 per page. 

After the work is copied it must 
be blueprinted, which will run Mr. 
X about g cents per page or $18 per 
copy, plus $2 for binding. Since con- 
ductors often keep a score for as 
much.as a year while pondering its 
merits, Mr. X must have at least six 
copies made, 

His copyist’s bill is $400, his blue- 
printing bill is $120—a total of $520 
expended, before the work has so 
much as reached the conductor's 
hands and before he has any sort of 
assurance that it will be performed. 

Mr. X’s symphony, let us say, is 
a good one, and one of the conduc- 
tors to whom he submits it accepts 
it for performance. Mr. X must then 
provide parts for each of the mem- 
bers of the orchestra and again he 
sends the score off to the copyist to 
have these parts extracted. This time 
his bill is $500, plus another $70 to 


have some of the parts, of which 
several copies are needed, blue- 
printed. 

Adding another $20 to Mr. X's ex- 
penses for phone calls, mailing costs 
and transportation to the scene of 
the performance, Mr. X has thus 
spent $1,110 to bring his work to the 
concert stage. And these figures 
make no allowance for the compos- 
er’s own time and skill. 


Compensation 


What is his reward? Pleasant re- 
views, a small amount of réclame and 
perhaps $50 in cash. Of course he 
receives as much as $50 for the world 
premiére only. Subsequent perform- 
ances will bring him only $25. This 
means that it will take a staggering 
total of forty-four performances be- 
fore his immediate expenditures are 
repaid. How many works, even by 
relatively established musicians, ever 
reach their forty-fourth performance 
during the lifetime of the composer? 
It is also interesting at this point to 
note that if Mr. X had written, let 
us say, a piano concerto instead of 
a symphony, the soloist who played 
the work would probably receive 
$500 for his or her services. Yet the 
composer, who may have spent as 
much as two years creating the work, 
receives approximately one-tenth of 
that amount. So much for the sad 
story of Mr. X. 

The relatively successful composer, 
though he stands a better chance of 
earning a living, is in almost the 
same boat when it comes to works 
for the concert halls. There is prob- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Outstanding selections that have become standard favorites the world over from the catalogs of 
Robbins Music Corporation, Leo Feist, Inc., and Miller Music Corporation. Hugo Frey, one of 
America's foremost choral arrangers,has scored them with impeccable taste for young voices. Directors of 
school and college singing groups will find delightful, easily mastered material for every type of program. 


SATB 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 

DEEP PURPLE 

GOD OF BATTLES 

GOD PAINTED A PICTURE 

GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 

MARINE'S HYMN 

MY OWN AMERICA 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 

ALICE BLUE GOWN 

M-O-T-H-E-R 

OVER THE RAINBOW 

RIO RITA 

THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 

WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 

LIFE'S GLORIOUS DAY 

THROUGH THE YEARS 

TIME ON M¥ HANDS 

WHEN HONEY SINGS AN OLD-TIME SONG 

> 

AMERICAN’'S CREED 

ANCHORS AWEIGH 

CHLO-E 

COMIN’ IN ON A WING AND A PRAYER 

MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 

MY OWN AMERICA 

ROGUE SONG 

DAYBREAK 

I'M AN OLD COWHAND FROM THE RIO 
GRANDE 

OVER THERE 

RANGERS’ SONG 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

UNITED NATIONS ON THE MARCH 

DRUMS IN MY HEART 

GREAT DAY 

HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT 

WHIFFENPOOF SONG 

WITHOUT A SONG 


FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY 


SSAA, 
DEEP PURPLE 
FAREWELL TO DREAMS 
GOD OF BATTLES 
IF LOVE WERE ALL 
| HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
MY OWN AMERICA 
WALTZING IN THE CLOUDS 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 
ONE DAY WHEN WE WERE YOUNG 
SIBONEY 
SONG OF LOVE 
UNITED NATIONS ON THE MARCH 
WEST OF TOMORROW 
ENOUGH TO KNOW 
LIFE’S GLORIOUS DAY 
MY DEAREST PRAYER 
WITHOUT A SONG 


SSA. 


DEEP PURPLE 

| HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
MOONLIGHT AND ROSES 

MY OWN AMERICA 

SWEET AND LOVELY 

WALTZING IN THE CLOUDS 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 

A HEART THAT'S FREE 

JEANNINE (1 Dream of Lilac Time) 
MY BLUE HEAVEN 

ONE DAY WHEN WE WERE YOUNG 
SIBONEY 

SONG OF LOVE 

WONDERFUL ONE 

CHARMAINE 

DIANE 

SLEEP 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION, 152 West 52d Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Sales Distributor for Robbins Music Corporation, Leo Feist, Inc., and Miller Music Corporation 
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Development of a Church 
Music Demonstration School 


By RAYMOND F. ANDERSON 


An interesting local project in the training of church 
musicians is described by Mr. Anderson, head of the music 
department of Birmingham-Southern College. 


ARTIME conditions have re- 

vealed an urgent need for pro- 
viding encouragement and assistance 
\o those sincere musicians, ministers, 
and worshipers who desire to im- 
prove and revitalize church music 
standards and ideals, Anyone who 
has had the opportunity or the in- 
clination to study the situation will 
vouch for the truth of that state- 
ment. Many directors of church mu- 
sic are musicians who frankly admit 
inadequate training for developing 
choirs. Experienced choir leaders are 
at present bewildered by the lack of 
male voices and by a continually 
changing personnel. An increasing 
number of ministers have become 
convinced of the tremendous value 
of music as an aid to worship and as 
a means of sustaining the church. 
Laymen want their worship services 
to be characterized by musical stand- 
ards comparable to those of school 
and college choirs, or even of radio 
and concert programs. 

To help meet this present need 
and to provide a more complete serv- 
ice after the war, Birmingham- 
Southern College in Birmingham, 
Alabama, has established a Church 
Music Demonstration School. The 
college is a church-afhliated liberal 
arts institution which operates in 
close association with the Birming- 
ham Conservatory of Music. For 
many years the two schools have 
united their efforts to provide 
trained music leadership and to pro- 
mote musical activities which have 
contributed, in some measure, to a 
worthy church music tradition in 
this area. This new venture is a fur- 
ther extension of their facilities. 
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‘The first session of the Church 
Music Demonstration School was 
held last April. Classes began at 
seven and ended at ten o'clock each 
evening for one week. In order to 
provide a central location, all meet- 
ings took place at the First Metho- 
dist Church, in the downtown sec- 
tion of the city. The staff of instruc- 
tors included certain members of the 
college and conservatory faculties as 
well as outstanding local choir di- 
rectors. The enrollment numbered 
178 and included music directors, 
singers, ministers, and other inter- 
ested persons fram nine different de- 
nominations in Birmingham and the 
surrounding area. 


Building Repertory 


In order to provide directors with 
many examples of appropriate choir 
music, careful and thorough research 
was conducted by the staff previous 
to the opening of the school. As a 
result, those in the classes became ac- 
quainted with music which only 
hours of research would have re- 
vealed. Each selection was presented 
by specially trained choirs so that its 
worth and effectiveness might be 
realized immediately. The list in- 
cluded anthems arranged for SATB, 
which sound full in spite of a lack 
of male voices, several examples of 
hymns arranged as anthems, respon- 
ses, antiphons, and music for junior 
and youth choirs. Every member of 
the school was supplied with a copy 
of the work under consideration so 
that he might follow the presenta- 
tion with the eye as well as the ear. 

The demonstrating choirs were 


used also to illustrate procedures in 
choir training. Efficient steps in the 
learning of new music were demon- 
strated by having the singers study 


anthems which they had not re- 
hearsed previously. The director 
called attention to the methods used 
in presenting and teaching new mu- 
sic to groups. It was shown how 
rhythmic drills and training in hear- 
ing intervals could be found in the 
actual music under consideration. 
Exercises in articulation and intona- 
\ion were recommended as the prob- 
lems presented themselves. 

A part of the week’s intensive 
study was devoted to principles ol 
good hymn playing. It was shown 
that the text is the only sure guide 
to determining the pace and charac- 
ter of playing hymns. It was also 
shown that pianists and organists 
should play in such a manner as to 
instill confidence in the singers. Fol 
lowing this exhibition, various ac- 
companists played in order that they 
might have suggestions from others 
in the group and from the instruc- 
tor. Discussions of the function and 
place of instrumental music in 
church and a study of new piano and 
organ music were also included. 

The most distinctive feature ot 
the week’s study was the illustration 
of the fact that choirs of young voices 
can be trained to make a contribu- 
tion to the service of worship. A 
junior group, nine to twelve years of 
age, sang many examples of well- 
chosen music for those registered in 
the classes and for those in attend- 
ance at the choral festival on the 
final evening. It was pointed out 

(Continued on page 44) 
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—FREE— 


Sample Copy 


Fundamentals of 
Music Theory 


amble 


—PLAY— 
MAESTRO 


the popular 
musical game 


OPERETTA 


THE 
CHRISTMAS 
THIEVES 
for 


Upper Grades 


Y 
Frances Goodwin 
and 
Geoffrey O'Hara 


Music—Unison and two-part; chor- 
uses tuneful, easy; some caroling. 

Cast—10 simple solo parts, moderate 
range; 15 others speaking only. 

Story—Timely, absorbing; sugges- 
tion of patriotic background. 

Staging—One set with property 
changes; full directions in score. 
Eight Copies Required for Performance 

Price, 75c 


For CHORUS -S.A.T.B. 


Carol of the Shepherds 


(Christmas) 
Moller Holst — 166] 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring......... 15 


Bach-Strohm — 1676 
The Belfrey Book (Unison or 


2-part Junior Choir)... 75 
K. Davis 
For CHORUS -S.S.A. 
Holy Art Thou 12 


Handel-Howorth — 1685 
I Cannot Always Trace the Way .12 
Olds-Howorth — 168f 
Sophomoric Philosophy . a2 
Dvorak-Howorth — 1682 
Let's Dance (Paraphrase on 
Chop Sticks) : 15 
Howorth — 1687 


“Let’s Play 
MAESTRO!” 


Maestro means FUN and at the same 
time more effective teaching of Ele- 
mentary Musical Theory. Maestro 
games are commonly played without 
a teacher. They hold children’s in- 
terest by their speed competitions. 
They provide that necessary drill in a 
motivating session of play and con- 
centration. 
8 Progressive Games 

1. Game of Notes 5. Game of Key 

2. Game of Lines Signatures 
3 


and Spaces, T.C. - Game of Musical 


. Game of Lines Torms 


4. Game of Time Training 


2 S'ZES OF GAMES 
Games for large classes and groups 
0 cards) 
Price $1.25 each 
Set of 8 games $9.00 Net 
Games for home or small classes 
(10 cards) 


Price 75¢ each 


For BAND 


Song of India...............arr. Bennett 
Full Band $2.00 Sym. Band $3.00 
Great Grand-Dad (Novelty) 

arr. Merle Isaac 
Full Band $1.00 Sym. Band $1.75 
One Tune Band 


Evans 
Full Band $2.00 pm Band $3.50 


The MARCHING 
MANEUVER SERIES 


For Bands and Drum-Corps 
(In Ten Volumes) 
Vol. 8: Novel Drills and Formations 
for Basketball Games, by C. R. 
Hackney and Henry McCord, 32 
pages, 40 charts and diagrams. 
Waving Pennant, Umbrella, Bell, 
Fanfare formations, etc. Every move 
Getailed, Price. 100 


For ORCHESTRA 


Chop Sticks (Novelty) 
arr, by H. R. Evans 
Small $2.00 Full $2.50 Grand $3.00 
Great Grand-Dad (Novelty) 
arr. by Merle Isaac 
Full Orchestra $1.00 


BOW ART 
By Rex Underwood 


Devoted to the bowing and rhythm 
problems of the string section, to 
the eradicating of individual faults 
and the development of ensemble 
bowing techniques. A practical drill 
book, based on bowing problems of 


standard repertoire. Examination 
copies on approval. 
Price, 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MUSIC THEORY 


FUNDAMENTALS vid 
Rohner 
MUSIC THEORY 
and 
Howerton 


Clear, brief, com- 
plete, easy to 
learn, with op- 
tional objective 
tests, easy to 
grade; improves 
musicianship and 


sight-reading, 
musical intelligence. 

Notes, rests, letter names, major and 
minor keys, symbols, and musical 
terms. 


Prices 
For Teachers: Text, tests and grad- 
ing keys, 75¢ 


Quantity Prices 
Text Tests 
lcopy ea.$ .50 10o0f1test$ .20 
l2copiesea. .40 SOofltest .72 
100 copiesea. .36 1000f1 test 1.20 


SYMPHONIC THEMES 


Instruments Chorus 


Wayne Howorth 


(Sing or Play Separately or Together) 
For any size group, any instrumenta- 
tion, any occasion. 

(STATE INSTRUMENTATION) 
Price per book, 50c 


by 
Vincent Hiden 


For Early Release 
DEVOTIONAL SOLOS 


for 
CHURCH and PROGRAM 
Selected and Arranged by 
Newell Long 


for 
CORNET 


CLARINET 
TROMBONE 
ALTO SAXOPHONE 

TENOR SAXOPHONE 
C INSTRUMENTS 

VIOLIN 

with 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


Price, any instrument, 50c¢ 
Piano, $1.00 
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Baptist Seminary Has New Music 


By INMAN JOHNSON 


An accelerated and enlarged music program is under way 


in one of the country’s largest theological seminaries. Mr. 


Johnson is music head at S.B.T.S. 


CHURCH needs thoroughly 

trained leaders in the three de- 
partments of its ministry—preaching, 
education, and music. It is impera- 
tive that a seminary provide effec- 
tive instruction in these three fields 
of service. Such was the direct and 
forthright thinking of Dr. Ellis A. 
Fulier when, in 1942, he relinquished 
the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church in Atlanta, Georgia, to be- 
come president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

From his experience as a pastor, 
President Fuller had learned that 
the pastor and the minister of music 
do not always have the same points 
of view. The two, working toward a 
common cause, sometimes fail to re- 
alize maximum achievement because 
of lack of mutual understanding of 
objectives afd procedures, 

For many years all candidates for 
theological degrees at this Seminary 
have been required to take one year’s 
work music—including  funda- 
mentals of congregational singing 
and history, appreciation, and inter- 
pretation of hymns. A_ second-year 
elective course in the interpretation 
of choral works has been well at- 
tended. 

When President Fuller assumed 
his office one of his first moves, with 
the full cooperation of the board of 
trustees, was to plan for the expan- 
sion of the music department. These 
plans were quickly put into action, 
and this department is now open to 
men and women who show evidence 
of a distinct call to the work and who 
have strong Christian character, emo- 
tional stability, good physical health, 
characteristics of leadership, and mu- 
sical talent. The training of able 
ministers of music is taking place 
alongside the training of pastors, and 
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in a which enables both 
groups to understand mutual prob- 
lems and particular tasks. 

The realization by church leaders 
and members of the need for an 
increased and accentuated music pro- 
gram has been evidenced by the en- 
thusiasm which has marked the se- 
curing of physical equipment which 
makes a highly attractive setting for 
music study. One of the trustees of 
the Seminaty, Mr. V. V. Cooke of 
Louisville, has presented to the Semi- 
nary for the use of the music depart- 
ment a seven-acre tract located on the 
edge of Cherokee Park and includ- 
ing a replica of “Homewood,” the 
famous Baltimore residence erected 
by Charles Carroll. This property is 
admirably suited to administrative 
purposes, classroom and studio work. 
Nearby is the Louis Seelbach resi- 
dence, now owned by the Seminary, 
which will be used as a women’s dor- 
mitory. Men students in the music 
department will live in the regular 
Seminary dormitories, 


manner 


Our curriculum is being developed 
along dual lines of spiritual and mu- 
sical training. Believing that many 
failures on the part of music minis- 
ters are due to lack of general cul- 
tural background, the entrance re- 
quirements for the Bachelor's degree 
demand at least two years of work 
in a standard college or graduation 
from an accredited junior college. 
Three years in residence with a total 
of fifty session-hours of class work, 
exclusive of private instruction, will 
be required for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Sacred Music. At least ten 
hours must be taken in theological 
studies. Courses in Old and New 
Testament, Baptist history, The- 
ology, and Worship are basic. Elec- 
tives are so arranged that a student 
may also prepare himself in Reli- 
gious Education to such an extent 
that he will be able to take over the 
entire educational program of the 
church, both spiritual and musical, 
as is sometimes necessary in smaller 
churches. 

The Seminary recognizes the sa- 
credness and sanctity of music as a 
vehicle of worship. ‘Therefore, its 
music courses are designed to pro- 
vide thorough training in all phases 
of music which are applicable to a 
complete music program in a church. 
In each of the three years of our 
course, students are required to take 
five session-hours in Music Founda- 
tions—courses in theory which carry 
the student through ear training, 
harmony, counterpoint, choral writ- 
ing, score reading, improvisation, 
and composition. Two session-hours 
in each year are required in Youth 
Choir Methods, Hymnology, History 
of Sacred Music, Worship and Wor- 
ship Music, and Musical Ministries. 
Four session-hours are required in 

"(Continued on page 53) 
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Cubank Some Pertinent Points 


PIANO FOLIOS 


MODERN METHODS and 
COLLECTIONS 


Concerning Negro Spirituals 


By HARRY T. BURLEIGH 


Fast Selling Books For Music 
Departments 


Students. Appeals to older be- 
ginners. Published in two vol- 
umes. $1.00 Each 


WAGNESS ONE FOUR FIVE 
PIANO BOOK—A practical ap- 
proach to harmony study for the 
advancing student. Price......... $.75 


An eminent musician and an au- 
thority on the music of the Negro, 
Mr. Burleigh speaks briefly and 
clearly. 


I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE — A 
Patriotic Collection for All Amer- 
icans, by Bernard Wagness. 

Price $.35 


CHOPIN FOR THE YOUNG by 
Leopold W. Rovenger. A _ very 
attractive collection of Chopin 
works fingered and phrased for 
young players. Price.................. $.75 


South could the emotional life essen- 


CLASSICAL MINIATURES by 
Leopold W. Rovenger. Excellent 


easy grade arrangements 


popular light classical favorites. 


e 
WAGNESS ADULT PIANO 
COURSE by Bernard Wagness. 
A first instruction book for 
Adult, High School and College 


LITTLE CLASSICS by Leopold 
W. Rovenger. A splendid collec- 
tion of easy arrangements of fa- 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS in Song, 
Verse and Story. A_ beautiful 
collection of sixteen easy piano 
solo arrangements of Christmas 


Price $.50 


lection of forty-one of 


Jobbers 


IBAN' 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


SACRED REFLECTIONS by Leo- 
pold W. Rovenger. A choice col- 
the 
world’s most beloved religious 
selections. 


RUBANK Methods and 
Piano Folios are distributed 
by all Music Dealers and 


Price $.50 
mous classics. Price.................. $.50 
Songs. Very Colorful. Biggest 
selling Christmas Folio. 


F ALL the songs that have come 

from the many groups of peo- 
ple in the United States, the spiritu- 
als of the Negroes come nearest to 
conforming to the scientific defini- 
tion of folk songs. 

Herbert Spencer said, “Feelings 
are muscular stimuli,” and “Varia- 
tions of voice are the physiological 
results of variations of feeling.” If 
this analysis of the origin of melody 
is true, then the finest and truest 
folk music is that which arises from 
suffering. 


Sympathy of Feeling 


Negro spirituals express a sympa- 
thy of feeling between words and 
music that is not always found in 
the work of learned musicians. An 
extraordinary feature of the words 
of spirituals is their purity. There 
is no reference to anger, malice, re- 
taliation, or resentment. 

The words of spirituals often re- 
veal a fertile imagination. Such 
spirituals as “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” “Father Abraham,” and “I 
Stood on de Ribber ob Jerdon”’ are 
wonderfully expressive. 

Only on the plantations of the 


tial to the birth of folk songs have 
been developed; nowhere else was 
there the necessary meeting of the 
spiritual cause and the simple agent. 

The white inhabitants of this con- 
tinent have never been in that state 
of cultural ingenuousness which 
prompts spontaneous emotional ut- 
terance in music. It did not lie in 
the nature of the segregated agricul- 
tural life of the white pioneers to 
inspire folk songs. Their occupations 
lacked the emotional elements which 
existed in the slave life of the plan- 
tations from which sprang these spir- 
ituals—the only considerable body of 
music which conforms to the scien- 
tific definition of folk songs. 


Beauty and Worth 


We offer them for their intrinsic 
beauty, their artistic worth, and for 
the remarkable story they tell of the 
rise of a gifted race from the low 
estate of bondage and servitude to a 
place on the heights of creative art 
where they stand today, a permanent 
evidence of the Negro’s spiritual tri- 
umph over oppression and humilia- 
tion. 
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undertake the gigantic task of mak- 
ing the Presbyterian Church a “sing- 
ing church.” The huge congregation 
which assembles Sunday after Sun- 
day and day after day is the greatest 
choir that can be imagined. Voice 
joining with voice in one grand 
chorus of praise gladdens the heart 
of God. Persistent queries from the 
ministry are: “How can we get our 
congregations to sing?” and “How 
can we make our service of worship 
bring us closer to God?” 

To answer these questions along 
with thousands of others, the minis- 
ter must be awakened to the great 
possibilities and warmth of fellow- 
ship in music in the worship service. 
He must be made aware, not only 
in the seminary, that music has won 
many souls to Christ where didactic 
theology has failed, and that music 
and theology together are powerful 
agencies of religion. The hymn is 
theology that is sung; the organ mu- 
sic is theology that is played on a 
musical instrument. The minister is 
not only a teacher; he is also an ad- 
ministrator, and the music depart- 
ment of his church comes under his 
administration. He must be sympa- 
thetic and intelligent where music is 
concerned, so that he will furnish 
the motivation for cooperation and 
coordination_of the ministry of mu- 
sic and the ministry of the spoken 
word. The worship of the church, 
of which music is a major part, is 
under the direction of the Ruling 
Elders. These church officers must 
also be informed guides of the mu- 
sic program of the church. The Port- 
folio of Sacred Music will endeavor, 
through suggestion, to make music 
more popular and essential in our 
theological seminaries and church 
schools and colleges and to encourage 
the conviction that music is one of 
the most powerful agencies for har- 
mony in all churches. 


The Small Church 


One of the major responsibilitics 
of the Portfolio of Sacred Music will 
be the small church. In the Presby- 
terian denomination as in other 
churches, the small churches far out- 
number the large ones. The prob- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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221 COLUMBUS AVENUE 


Mixed Voices 
WILLIAM BILLINGS (1746-1800) 


402 Bethlehem. Early American Christmas anthem edited ~, 


Oliver Daniel. S.A.T.B.. a capp 
366 The Shepherd’s Carol. 
edited by Oliver Daniel. 
JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
889 Carol of the Birds and Music of the Bells (French Noels) 
CHARLES GOUNOD 
2024 Veni Emanuel. 
DAVID HUGH JONES 
1415 Amid the Snows, A Rose. S.A.T.B., a cappella. nen 
ELLEN JANE LORENZ 
2015 The Dark Stole up on Bethlehem (candle light carol). S.A.T.B. 
MORTEN J. LUVAAS 
510 The Carol of the Owl. S.A.T.B...... 
1282 At Bethlehem in Judah (Seventeenth century melody) S.A.T.B... 
840 Hark, Now, O Shepherds (Moravian melody). S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. 
a cappella... : 
41 In Excelsis Gloria (Breton melody). SSAATTBB., ¢ a a cappella 
DON MALIN 
1397 As Joseph Was A-Walking. S.A.T.B., a cappella... 
1359 Let All Together Praise Our God. 
HAYDN M. MORGAN 
1095 The Angel and the (French Noel). a cap- 
5... 
DOMENICO SCARLATTI 
1077 Sunny Bank. Arranged by Frank C. Butcher. 
solo voice and bells. 
J. MEREDITH TATTON 
1354 Come, Christians, Sing! 
HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
1389 Patapan. (Burgundian carol). S.A.T.Boo 


Treble Voices 
W. H. ANDERSON 


1425 Madonna’s Prayer, S.S.A............ 
A. E. BAKER 

1138 Whence Is That Goodly Fragrance? (French carol). Unison 

with descent......... 

ROBERT W. GIBB 

1418 Catalan Carol. S.S.A... 

1417 On Christmas Night (English Carol). S.S.A 

506 Rouse Ye, Shepherds, S.S.A 
MORTEN J. LUVAAS 

170 Hark, Now, O Shepherds. (Moravian carol). S.S.A.o.00 
DON MALIN 

1368 As Joseph Was A-Walking. S.S.A ‘ 

1419 Come, Ye Lofty, Come, Ye Lowly (Breton CATO)... .ccccecnennnennne 
CHARLES REPPER 

1404 Candle Lights of Christmas. S.S.A 

539 I Sing of the Lady of All Most Fair. 
ROY S. STOUGHTON 

534 A Star Shone Down. SS.A......... 
BERTHOLD TOURS 

1279 Sing. O Heavens. 
HARRY ROBERT WILSON 

1390 Patapan (Burgundian carol). 


Male Voices 
J. S. BACH 


1018 A Child Was Born in Bethlehem and All — That on 
Earth Do Well. Arranged by G. Pitcher. T.T.B.B... : 
DON MALIN 
1058 I Saw Three Ships (English carol). T.T.B.B.. 
A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
1133 The Babe Divine. 
HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
1391 Patapan (Burgundian carol), T.T.B.. 


Early American Christmas| ‘anthem 


Arranged by Kenneth R. Runkel. S.A.T.B.. 


organ, 


S.A.T.B.. 


With cello ad lib... 


Arranged by Harrl L. Harts. S.A.. 


Send for copies to examine without obligation 


BIRCHARD & CO. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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YULETIDE OVERTURE By Philip J. Lan GAY 
FOR BAND AND OPTIONAL CHORUS (S.A.T.B.) 


Mr. Lang's brilliant arrangement weaves the holy spell of Xmas, through. raeaial 
fantasy on such beloved favorites as “Adeste Fidelis”, ‘Silent Night", "God melod 
Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen", and “Jingle Bells". An impressive Christmas present. | the G 
‘ tion for schools which feature the Chorus as well as the Band. Flying 


Full Band . $6.00 Symphonic Band . $8.00 Choral (S.A.T.B.) $.25 ead { Full 8 


AN LEGION FORE 


‘brilliant march for function - 


“Symphonic Band 


THE HOST OF YOUTH 


OUTSTANDING GRAND MARCH OF THE YEAR 


FOR BAND! FOR CHORUS ORCHESTRA! 

Symphonic ... . $7.50 A.T.B.) 00 

To $5.00 $.25 each 
2 THE ALLIES FOR GRAND ENSEMBLE! 


"Arranged by E. iW. G: Less 
Full: Band $2.50 Symphonic Ber: 


JAZZ LEGATO 
FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
by LEROY ANDERSON 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Conductor's Score 2nd Violin Cellos 
Ist Violin Violas Bass Pian> (Optional) 


Complete Price $1.50 Optional Piano $.30 
Conductor's Score $.75 Other Parts §$.20 


firms chi 


JACK MILLS 


1619 BROADWEW 
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INC. 
| DISTINGUISHED 
FOND. 
«STAR 
ERICA 
AVALRY MARCHE MILITAIRE FRIENDSHIP A 
Full Band . $2.50 Symphonic Band . $4.00, Band 
| GOIGAT 
OVERTUREBER ORCHE 
EL RELICARIO 
2 A Mui botic Lan 
mitt Full Orchestra . Concert Or 
Mo 
| ING 


-COMPOSITIONS— 


Lang GAY NINETIES By Philip J. Lang 
OVERTURE 

The turn of the century, recalled in music so vivid as to bring spontaneous 
wrough 4 reminiscence to the lips of its audience, through such never-to-be-forgotten 
oe melodies as “Annie Rooney” , “The Band Played On", “Silver Threads Among 
Presents. the Gold”, “Comrades”, “On a Bicycle Built For Two", and “The Man On the 
Flying Trapeze”. 

5.25 eas | ‘Full Band . . . $7.00 Symphonic Band . . . $9.00 


AMERICAN PLANTATION DANCES 
IN FOUR MOVEMENTS 
by MAURICE ARNOLD 


Here in new band setting, is music genuitiely American in character, 
frequently performed by Souse and Goldman. 


Full Band =. . $8.00 Symphonic Band . . . $10.00 


ARGENTIN GRACE and CHARM (Gavotte) 
The Colorful Paso Doble by NAHAN FRANKO 
Arranged by PAUL YODER» 
ached By S. Damerell and T. Evans 
Bars Band . $2.50 Band 
ORVESTRA... JAZZ PIZZICATO 
FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 

G0 ll E by LEROY ANDERSON 
DVERTURE ESTRA INSTRUMENTATION 

A Mud Bote Lands Conductor's Score 2nd Violin Cellos 

Concert Orchestra . . . $5.00 Ist Violin Violas Bass 
Complete Price . $1.00 Other Parts . $.20 


Conductor's Score . $.50 


‘ IRVING MILLS 
Meee - Prsecdent 
>) C INC., 


ADWMEW YORK 
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FOND... f 
f 
f 

musical tribute to the heroic U.S. Marines ~ 

Band . . . $3.50 d... $5.00 

a 
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Full Band $5.00 


Concert Orch. $5.00 


DAVID ROSE SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


CALIFORNIA MEL 


EASTA TIME 


FOUR-TWENTY A.M. 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS: 


“MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 
NURSERY WITHOUT RHYN 


OUR WALTZ 


THE SOPRANO’S NIGHTMARE 
VALSE DENUIT 


AAA 


1619 Broadway 


DAVID ROSE 
Holiday fer Shings 


FOR BAND 
Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
Arranged by DAVID ROSE 


For String Ensemble *7.00 ca. 


AS KREUTZER SPINS 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
‘MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 

OUR WALTZ ®@ VALSE DE NUIT 


For Violin (With Priane fee. ) ea. 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS © OUR WALTZ 


For Accordion ca. 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS @© OUR WALTZ 
DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 


Choral Sertes 20c ea. 


(S.S.A. — $.A.T.B. — T.1.B.B.) 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 


BREGMAN, VOCCO AND CONN, INC. 


Symphonic Band $7.50 


Symphonic Orch. $7.50 


A 


NOUS (To Us). 


JENT ARABIAN CAKE WALK 


BEN. 
VERSATION MOOD 


DA EASTA TIME 

atic THE SPANISH ONION 
DESERTED CITY 
FOUR-TWENTY A.M. 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS. 
NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME 
OUR WALTZ 


SAXOPHONE CITY 
SERENADF TO A DREAM 


THE SOPRANO’S NIGHTMARE 


New York, N. Y. 


KELLY 
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lems peculiar to the small church 
music program are many and varied. 
The problems of leadership, materi- 
als, and personnel are a few of the 
major ones. Through summer con- 
ference supervision, Presbyterian 
choir schools, and festivals; and 
through suggestions for anthems. 
cantatas, and worship materials, 
leadership and interest will be de- 
veloped which will inspire many 
people to great heights and help us 
make the Presbyterian Church a 
singing church. 

Someone has said, “Invest in youth 
today for leaders of tomorrow.” With 
this challenging statement we come 
to the conviction that our future 
leadership in the church will be 
found among the boys and girls ol 
today. 


Church and School 


‘There are literally thousands ot 
junior and senior high school boys 
and girls who are members of en- 
thusiastic and competent schoo} 
choirs, orchestras, and bands. They 
can perform well and they have a 
true love for music, as is evident 
from the fact that their membership 
in those organizations is voluntary 
and elective. ‘The choirmaster cer- 
tainly has need for well-trained 
young people who will become mem- 
bers of his church music organiza- 
tions. A campaign to “know the 
young people of your congragation” 
will be encouraged among the choir- 
masters throughout our church to 
discover the leaders of tomorrow. On 
the other hand, a campaign among 
the music educators might well be 
inaugurated—a camapign whose slo- 
gan might be, “A church choir for 
every boy and girl in my musical or- 
ganizations.” ‘The choirmaster and 
the music educator have a great job 
to do and it is one to do together. 


**Man’s Chief End” 


Music in the Presbyterian church 
will through the years that lie ahead 
become truly the handmaid of God 
and will fulfill the first question in 
the Westminster Catechism: “What 
is the chief end of man?” Answer: 
‘“Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and enjoy him forever.” 
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ORT ONTARIO is not a mili- 

tary camp but there is no other 
camp in the United States where the 
national emblem may fly with greater 
pride. Fort Ontario is, for the time 
being, the only haven in all the 
world where refugees from Europe, 
victims of the most cruel regime in 
history, have been accepted without 
much questioning; without papers 
and documents. A thousand people 
are there—men, women, and chil- 
dren from Italy, Germany, Poland, 
Yugoslovia, and other countries 
which Hitler attacked. No matter 
whether they were Jews or Gentiles, 
the only fact, that counted was that 


these people had been persecuted; - 


hunted across Europe for reasons of 
creed or political conviction. They 
did not immigrate and their future 
after the war is by no means clear. 
They are in Fort Ontario for the 
duration only and they do not know 
what the future will offer. But they 
are happy because they have been 
rescued temporarily by the United 
States, and the Stars and Stripes are 
for them the symbol of humanity. 
These people have reason to be 
happy. Our government has given 
them shelter; anonymous friends 
take care of them; and they have 
freedom to live in their own way— 
to work for themselves, to study, and 
to enjoy the kind of recreation which 
they have missed so long. When they 
came to Fort Ontario many of them 
asked, “Will there be music for us?” 
Certainly there is music for them! 
When you visit this camp you may 
think at first that it is a music camp. 
While walking through it you may 
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Music in the Lives 


of a Thousand Refugees 


By FELIX GUENTHER 


Here is proof that music does make for happier living. Dr. 


Guenther, as an adviser, reports on music in the lives of 


the Fort Ontario refugees. 


suddenly come upon the sounds ol 
a glee club’s rehearsal, mingled with 
the well-known disharmony of tun- 
ing strings. Somewhere else you may 
hear an accomplished pianist prac- 
ising, and a few minutes later, a 
little boy busily picking out tunes 
and chords on his accordion. 

The people of Fort Ontario keep 
themselves as busy as possible but 
suill they have plenty of time. ‘Their 
greatest enjoyment is derived from 
music, although only a few of the 
refugees are musicians by profession. 
Some who never betore even dreamed 
of playing an instrument are grati- 
fied to find that music study is more 
than just a distraction, It can safely 
be said that the happiness in Fort 
Ontario is attributable in large mea- 
sure to the fact that its inhabitants 
have been given the opportunity to 
have as much music as they want. 


Classical Music First 


What kind of music do these peo- 
ple want? The answer lies in a num- 
ber of lists which I have requested in 
order to get proper information as 
the basis for a drive to collect music 
for the inhabitants of the camp. A 
survey of these lists shows clearly 
that the first preference is for classi- 
cal music of every kind. Popular 
music is comparatively little in de- 
mand and that demand is for the 
popular music these people knew in 
their home lands. They have left 
their homes and they have yet to 
find new ones, so a nostalgia for the 
songs of their former life is easily 
understandable. 


Much instructional material is re- 
quested—piano methods, books on 
the theory and history of music, The 
leader of a glee club asked for 25 
copies of a collection of American 
folksongs. A pianist asked for mod- 
ern piano music of American com. 
posers. He apologized for not know- 
ing their names, “Besides Gershwin,” 
he writes, “there must be many 
young American composers. In all 
these years of struggle and perpetual 
Hight | had no opportunity to see 
any new music. But | am sure that 
there must be some outstanding com- 
posers in this country and you will 
understand that | am eager to know 
them.” Here is an excerpt from 
another letter: “1 would like to see 
some American music which is not 
jazz. | don’t know but I feel certain 
that jazz is just one section of Ameri- 
can music. Please let us have such 
music.” 

1 am now preparing a series of 
concerts in which I expect to ob- 
tain the collaboration of outstand- 
ing American singers and musicians. 
In these concerts the music of Amer- 
ica will be emphasized. The people 
of Fort Ontario will hear these con- 
certs while they are our guests, and 
thereby come to know the music of 
this country. They already know 
that this country has a warm heart. 
It will be a privilege to show them 
that the American heart is able to 
express itself well through music. 
This new insight into the cultural 
life of America will enable the men 
and women of Fort Ontario to act 
as standard bearers for America 
wherever they may live. 
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AGO Warden Reviews 1944 Church Music 


By S. LEWIS ELMER, Warden, American Guild of Organists 


REVIEW of the music in the 
churches during the past year 
is most encouraging. This is true 
despite the difficulty in securing 
choir singers, owing to the large 
number of men and women who 
have joined the armed forces or gone 
into war industries. 
Perusal of church calendars and 
service lists throughout the United 


States will show a definite improve- 
ment in the quality of the music 
being used, and a more serious effort 
on the part of organists and choir- 
masters to include in religious serv- 
ices Of all faiths music which is 
worthy of such use. 

The American Guild of Organists 
may rightly be considered one of the 
chief agencies in bringing about 
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have what ct takes! 


THESE THREE SUMMY PIANO BOOKS 


Middle C and Its 
Near Neighbors 
Elizabeth B. Martin 


Every step the teacher will want to 
think of to do the best possible job of 
teaching is brought to the attention as 
you go from lesson to lesson. 

A beginner’s book for the youngster 
of 5 to 8. Price 60c 


A Treasure Chest of 
Famous Melodies 
Buenta Carter 


One of the basic reasons for music study 
is to bring the warmth and pleasure, the 
inspiration of really great music into the 
home. Here are treasured me!odies trans- 
cribed especially for the older student of 
limited ability who wants to play the 
music he hears on the better radio 
programs. Price 75c 


The New Kaleidoscope 
Adelaide T. Perry 


You will agree with the dictionary that 
“kaleidoscope”’ is the right word to describe 
the variety of color, form and idiom found 
in this superb collection. There ere 18 
favorite copyrighted piano solos not to be 
found in any other volumes, grades 2 to 3, 
complete with annotations regarding tech- 
nic and interpretation. Price 75c 


At your dealer or from 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 


Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


these higher standards through the 
incentive to prepare for the Guild 
examinations for Associateship, 
Choirmaster, and Fellowship, and by 
means of demonstrations given in 
model services at National Head- 
quarters in New York City and in 
more than one hundred Chapter 
centers throughout the country. It 
is interesting and_ gratifying that 
many inquiries concerning these ex- 
aminations are being received from 
organists in the armed forces who 
are anticipating the postwar period, 
when they will be able to resume 
their study and the practice of their 
profession. 

An upsurge of religious feeling 
throughout the nation, which can be 
ascribed to the war, has made the 
use of music in church services, re- 
citals, and concerts of more value, 
possibly, than ever before. 

An extremely interesting develop- 
ment is the increasingly closer rela- 
tion between the music of the church 
and that of the school. This is as it 
should be. The schools are natural 
“feeders” of the choirs, and much 
excellent choral work is being done 
in the schools—in many cases by 
church musicians, 

The importance of hymns which 
can be participated in by all the 
people is being emphasized gener- 
ally, and children are being taught 
the best hymns as never before. ‘This 
will have far-reaching results, for 
children have a great love for these 
hymns which they will retain, prom- 
ising much for the future. 

Much more attention is being paid 
to orders of service in non-liturgical 
churches, thereby adding greatly to 
the effective unity and beauty of 
worship. 

‘The Guild has grown in national 
significance during the past year. 
The general membership has_ in- 
creased considerably and several new 
Chapters have been organized. The 
non-sectarian character of the or- 
ganization is being stressed, and this 
great body of musicians, dedicated 
to the high purposes of sacred music, 
will continue to extend its borders 
and to work for the betterment of 
the music in all religious services. 
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The Christiansen Choral School 
completed its 1944 session at Ferry 
Hall in Lake Forest, Ill., on August 
11. This year’s capacity attendance 
of 220 choral directors was the largest 
in the history of the school. More 
than fifty directors were turned away 
because of lack of accommodations. 

The faculty was headed by Dr, F. 
Melius Christiansen with Olaf C. 
Christiansen and Peter D. Tkach as 
principal assistants. 

The courses offered included all 
phases of choral conducting, baton 
technique, problems of the choral 
conductor in war times, voice pro- 
duction, voice teaching methods. 
high school choral problems, and re- 
hearsal procedures. 

Those in attendance sang through 
more than 150 choral editions and 
studied a large and inclusive repre- 
sentation of materials for elementary 
schools, junior high schools, high 
schools, colleges, and church organi- 
zations. 

Included in the session’s extracur- 
ricular activities were a “get-ac- 
quainted” banquet on the opening 
day, a picnic trip to the Ravinia con- 
certs, a student recital which in- 
cluded humorously costumed num- 
bers, the final concert, and a fare- 
well luncheon. 


CORRECTION 


In the September-October issue of 
Music Publishers Journal it was 
stated that Archie Jones had _re- 
signed his position in the music de- 
partment of the University of Texas 
to accept the post of director of mu- 
sic in Sacramento, Calif. Mr. Jones 
advises us that this statement is in- 
correct and that he is remaining in 
his University of Texas position. 
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COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO 


Solito de Solis $ .60 
1.00 
_ Solito de Solis 
(D’Apres Les 
(D’ Apres Les Portraits d’Espagne) 
REFLECTIONS ON THE WATER ___. Leo Dubensky .75 
MINHA TERRA J. Barrozo Netto .60 
CONGADA _ Francisco Mignone .75 
TWO PIANO TRANSCRIPTIONS BY SILVIO SCIONTI 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MAJOR J. S. Bach 1.00 
FUGUE IN G MINOR (The Little)... J. S. Bach 15 
TOCCATA AND FUGUE IN D MINOR J. S. Bach 1.00 
GONE IS SORROW, GONE IS SADNESS J. S. Bach 75 
REJOICE, BELOVED CHRISTIANS J. S. Bach .75 


NEW VOCAL PUBLICATIONS 


CADON LE FOGLIE (Italian text) Vincenzo de Crescenzo — .50 
CHANSON D’AUTOMNE _..... Solito de Solis 50 
(French & English texts) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR WOMEN'S CHORUS 


MISSA “Te Deum laudamus”.__—___ Laurentius Perosi .30 
THE SONG OF MARY. __ Carl A. Fisher 15 
(From the Spanish of Vega) Arr. by R. Vené 
ONE FINE DAY __. : _ G. Puceini .20 
(From “Madam Butterfly”) Arr. by R. Vené 
I DON T WANT TO GET MARRIED (Spanish Folk Song) 
Arr. by R. Vené AS 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 
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NLY a few years ago—many o! 


you will also remember the 
lime—music lessons were almost uni- 
versally regarded as solemn, business- 
like affairs with little of the elements 
of entertainment and fun. The boy 
with the music roll in one hand and 
a fiddle case in the other reluctantly 
trudged toward his music teacher's 
studio while the other boys with ball 
bats and fishing rods tossed all kinds 
of jeering remarks at him. They 
knew what he was in for and they 
wanted none of it. 

Today, many of those same boys, 
who avoided music lessons in much 
the same manner as they avoided the 
dentist’s chair, would give almost 
anything if they could play the piano 
or some other music instrument. 
They have no wish to be concert 
artists, but they would like to be 
able to play for the singing at Rotary 
Club or at a party—or just for them- 
selves for the fun of it at the end of 
a busy day. 

Isn't it too bad that so many peo- 
ple who now wish that they could 
perform music reasonably well can- 
not do so because they did not have 
sufficient interest to continue their 
early music training? How many be- 
ginning music students have studied 
for a few months and then dropped 
out of the picture because of their 
lack of interest! 

Those who did not continue their 
music lessons are probably not a seri- 
ous loss to the music profession in 
that they did not become professional 
musicians. Few of them would now 
be in symphony orchestras or on the 
concert stage. However, they are a 
loss to the profession because music 
always has need for many happy 
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Balancing the Music Diet 


of Young Students 


By JACK MILLS 


The president of Mills Music, Inc., now celebrating his 


twenty-fifth anniversary in the music business, speaks up 


for the “average” music student. 


amaieurs who spend a part of their 
lives making music just because they 
love to do it. The greatest loss is, 
of course, to those people themselves 
because they are not now capable of 
pleasurable amateur performance. 
Music teachers have always taken 
their work seriously. I know of no 
group of professional people who 
live with their jobs more constantly 
and thoughtfully. Theirs is many 
times a thankless task in trying to 
build up what seems to be a very 
small amount of talent. At this point 
several important questions arise. 


Too Little, Too Far? 


Have music teachers sometimes 
tried to stretch some of these talents 
too far? Have too many students 
been regarded as potential artists? 
What about the fellow who, although 
he has only a little talent, would 
like to have a lot of fun and enjoy- 
ment out of music? Has our music 
teaching done much for him? There 
are a lot of his kind in this world. 

I fully realize the need for good 
basic instruction for the talented 
student and the average student. 
Neither of them will arrive any- 
where or produce satisfactory results 
without some hard work. Scales and 
drills are necessary. So is the learn- 
ing of the standard classics. But 
something else is necessary, too, and 
especially in the case of the average 
student. It is the opportunity to 
have a good time with his instru- 
ment while he is learning to play it. 
Back in those Philadelphia days 
when I was a boy taking lessons on 
the violin, my teachers gave me the 
usual study materials and I worked 


at them. But | also wanted to do 
something else; I wanted to play the 
tunes which were currently popular 
and which people all around me 
were singing and whistling. 

I am afraid I must confess that in 
those days the business of young pu- 
pils playing current popular music 
was frewned upon by most teachers. 
Since then, however, it has been 
learned that good technique can be 
acquired through the playing of 
“popular” tunes as well as through 
the playing of pieces usually thought 
of as “standard” in the repertory of 
an instrument. In fact, the playing 
of today’s popular music requires su- 
perior technique, and boys and girls 
who are studying music know that 
their idols in the popular music field 
must be highly skilled in their in- 
strumental techniques. It is not too 
much to say that the popular music 
of today has done much to spur 
young students to harder work. 

This is no argument for the sub- 
stitution of popular tunes for stand- 
ard works in the student’s literature. 
The traditional exercises, studies, 
and compositions are still necessary 
and they always will be. However, 
this literature should be supple- 
mented with a sufficient amount of 
current popular material to give the 
pupil the pleasure of playing that 
music which is going on in the world 
around him right now. He'll en- 
joy doing it and, unless I miss my 
guess, he will work on the other ma- 
terial with greater interest. His tech- 
nical equipment will be bettered. He 
will have a “balanced diet” of music. 
Last, but not least, I’m willing to 
bet that he will like his teacher and 
his lessons better. 
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ALABAMY BOUND 
ALMA, WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 
ALL THAT | ASK OF YOU IS LOVE 
An Hour Never Passes 
(see under “HOUR NEVER PASSES”) 
ANY LITTLE GIRL THAT'S A NICE LITTLE GIRL IS THE 
RIGHT LITTLE GIRL FOR ME 
AWAY DOWN SOUTH IN HEAVEN (Harry Warren) 


BABY SHOES 
Back Home Again In Indiana 

(see under “INDIANA”) 
BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
BEAUTIFUL TEXAS 
BECAUSE (i Love You) (Horwitz-Bowers) 
BEER BARREL POLKA (Roll Out The Barrel) 
BESSIE COULDN'T HELP IT 


BREEZE (Blow My Baby Back To Me) 
BRING BACK THOSE MINSTREL DAYS 
BYE, BYE, PRETTY BABY 

BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 

BY THE RIVER OF THE ROSES 


THE CALL OF THE CANYON (Billy Hill) 

CASEY JONES 

CHEROKEE (Ray Noble) 

CHIMES OF TRINITY (Gay Nineties hit) 
CHOPSTICKS 

CINDERELLA, STAY IN MY ARMS 

CLEMENTINE (From New Orleans) (Harry Warren) 
THE CLOUDS WILL SOON ROLL BY (Billy Hill) 
CLOVER BLOSSOMS 

COLLEGIATE 

COME, JOSEPHINE, IN MY FLYING MACHINE 
CONCERTO FOR TWO (Tchaikovsky) 

THE CONVICT AND THE ROSE (hill-billy standard) 
CROSS MY HEART, MOTHER, | LOVE YOU 

CRY, BABY, CRY 


THE DEATH OF FLOYD COLLINS (hill-billy standard) 
DID YOU MEAN IT? (Phil Boker) 
DON'T BE LIKE THAT ° 
DON'T CRY, LITTLE GIRL, DON'T CRY 
DON'T WAKE ME UP, | AM DREAMING 
DOWN BY THE WINEGAR WOIKS 
DOWN HOME RAG 
DOWN IN BOM-BOMBAY 
DOWN ON THE FARM (They All Ask For You) 
THE DREAM OF THE MINER'S CHILD 

- (hill-billy stondard) 
EGYPTIAN-ELLA 
EMPTY SADDLES (Billy Hill) 
EXACTLY LIKE YOU (McHugh-Fields) 


FOR THE FIRST TIME (I've Fallen In Love) 
FRANKIE AND JOHNNY 
(lyric by Boyd Bunch) (passed 
for broadcasting by the chains) 


THE GABY GLIDE (Louis A. Hirsch) 
GEE! BUT | HATE TO GO HOME ALONE 
GEE! BUT THIS IS A LONESOME TOWN 
THE GENTLEMAN OBVIOUSLY DOESN'T BELIEVE 
GEORGETT! 
THE GLORY OF LOVE (Billy Hill) 
THE GOLD-DIGGER (Dig A Little Deeper) 

GO ‘LONG, MULE (hill- standard) 
$000: BYE, DOLLY GRA 
Good-bye, Pa.—Good-bye, Mule 

With Yer Old Hee-Haw 

(see under “LONG BOY”) 
GOOD.-BYE, ROSE 
GOOD-NIGHT, I'll SEE YOU IN THE MORNING 
GOOD-NIGHT, WHEREVER YOU ARE 

(World War 2 hit) 
HAVE YOU EVER BEEN LONELY? (BiMy Hill) 
HERE COMES THE NAVY 
(adapted to the tune of 
“BEER BARREL POLKA") 

HERE COMES THE SHOW BOAT 
HE WEARS A PAIR OF SILVER WINGS 
HONKY TONK TRAIN (boogie woogie standard) 
HOO-OO, AIN'T YOU COMING OUT TO-NIGHT? 
AN HOUR NEVER PASSES 


1 AIN'T GONNA GIVE NOBODY NONE O' THIS JELLY 
ROLL 


1 AIN'T NOBODY'S DARLING 

1 CAME HERE TO TALK FOR JOE 

| CAN'T GET OVER A GIRL LIKE YOU 
(Loving A Boy Like Me) 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. In 
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ICE CREAM (I Scream, You Scream, We All Scream 
For ice Cream) 
I'D LIKE TO GIVE MY DOG TO UNCLE SAM 
(The Blind Boy And His Dog) 
(hill-billy standard) 
1 DOUBLE DARE YOU 
IF YOU KNEW SUSIE (Eddie Cantor's “trade mark”) 
| JUST CAN'T MAKE MY EYES BEHAVE 
(Anna Held’s flirtation song) 
TLL ALWAYS BE IN LOVE WITH YOU 
1 LOVE MY BABY (My Baby Loves Me) (Harry Warren) 
1 Love You, I Love You, I Love Jag 
Sweetheart Of All My Drea: 
(see under “SWEETHEART T OF ALL MY 
DREAMS”) 
'M GONNA LOCK MY HEART AND THROW AWAY 
THE KEY 


IN A LITTLE GARDEN 
INDIANA (Back Home Again In Indiana) 
IN MY GONDOLA (Harry Warren) 
IN THE BLUE OF EVENING 
IN THE CHAPEL IN THE MOONLIGHT (Billy Hill) 
IN THE Mi 
(Glenn Miller's all-time novelty dance hit) 
IT'S THE SAME OLD SHILLELAGH 
| WANT A LITTLE GIRL 
| WANT MY MAMMY 
1 WISH | HAD DIED IN MY CRADLE 
(Before | Grew Up To Love You) 
(hill-billy standed) 
1 WISH THAT | COULD HIDE INSIDE THIS LETTER 
JUST ANOTHER DAY WASTED AWAY 
JUST LIKE A RAINBOW 
LAST NIGHT ON THE BACK PORCH 
(1 Loved Her Best Of All) 
(American college hit) 
THE LAST ROUND-UP (Bilfy Hill) 
LAWD, YOU MADE THE NIGHT TOO LONG 
Lena From Palesteena 
(see under “PALESTEENA”) 
LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 
LET THERE BE LOVE (Wolter Winchell's favorite) 
LIBERTY BELL (it's Time To Ring Again) 
LIGHTS OUT (Billy Hill) 
LINDY HOP 
(‘Lew Leslie's Blackbirds’ dance hit) 
THE LITTLE HOUSE UPON THE HILL 
THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE 
(At The End Of Honeymoon Lane) 
LONELY ACRES (in The West) 
LONG BOY (Good-bye Mo—Good-bye, Pa—Good-bye, 
Mule With Yer Old Hee-Haw) (World Wor 1 Hit) 
LOST (A Wonderful Girl) 
LOVING YOU THE WAY | DO 
LOVE IS LIKE A CIGARETTE 
LOVE BIRD 
MAMMY MINE 
THE MAN FROM THE SOUTH 
(With A Big Cigar In His Mouth) 
MEET ME IN ROSETIME, ROSIE 
MEET ME TO-NIGHT IN DREAMLAND 
ME TOO (Ho-Ho Ha-Ha) 
THE MELODY THAT & 
MEMORIES OF YOU 
MISSISSIPP! MUD 
MOONLIGI.T ON THE COLORADO 
MY MELANCHOLY BABY 
MY OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME 
MY PRAYE! 
MY SUMURUN GIRL (Louis A. Hirsch) 
NAUGHTY! NAUGHTY! NAUGHTY! 
A NIGHTINGALE SANG IN BERKELEY SQUARE 
CH! BOY, WHAT A GIRL 
THE OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH 
OH! MA-MAI (The Butcher Boy) 
OLE FAITHFUL (hill-billy standard) 
THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL (Billy Hill) 
ON, BRAVE OLD ARMY TEAM 
(West Point Feotball March) 
THE ONE ROSE (That's Left In My Heart) 
ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU (Harry Warren) 
ON THE GIN-GIN-GINNY SHORE 
ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET 
|h-Fields) 


YOU MINE 


(McHug 
OVER THE HILL 


PADDLIN’ MADELIN’ HOME 
PALESTEENA 


PANAMA (Rhumbo) 
PENNSYLVANIA POLKA 
PENNY SERENADE 
PLAY THAT BARBER SHOP CHORD 

(Bert Williams “trade mark”) 
THE PRINCETON CANNON SONG 

(Princeton Football March) 
THE PRISONER'S SONG (oll-time hill-bi!ly standord) 
RAIN (Shower Your Blessings On Me) (Billy Hill) 
RED SAILS IN THE SUNSET 
RIVER, STAY "WAY FROM MY DOOR 
ROLL ON, — ROLL ON 
Roll Out The Bar 

(see under “BEER BARREL POLKA”) 

RO-RO-ROLLIN’ ALONG 
ROSE OF WASHINGTON SQUARE 
ROSES BRING DREAMS OF YOU 
ROYAL GARDEN BLUES 

(the “daddy” .of oll modern bives) 
SAVE YOUR SORROW (For To-Morrow) 
SCHOOL DAYS 
SECOND HAND ROSE (Fanny Brice) 
SEVEN OR ELEVEN (My Dixie Pair O' Dice) 
SHE IS THE SUNSHINE OF VIRGINIA 
S-H-1-N-E 
SHUT THE DOOR (They're Comin’ Thru The Window) 
SIDE BY SIDE 


MEMORIES 
SOMEBODY ELSE IS a MY PLACE 
SOMEBODY ELSE—NOT ME 
(Bert Williams’ famous ‘Circus’ Song) 
THE BORDER 


SWEETHEART OF ALL MY DREAMS 
SWEET SUE—JUST YOU 


TEARS 
THAT'S MY WEAKNESS NOW 
THAT'S THE SONG OF SONGS FOR ME 
THERE'S A. GIRL IN THE HEART OF MARYLAND 
THERE'S A HOME IN WYOMIN' 
THEY'RE WEARING ‘EM HIGHER IN HAWAII 
THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE 
12th STREET RAG 
UNDERNEATH THE RUSSIAN MOON 
WAGON WHEELS (Billy Hill) 
WALTZ ME AROUND AGAIN, WILLIE 
“WAY DOWN YONDER IN NEW ORLEANS 
"WAY OUT WEST IN KANSAS 
(hill-billy standard) 
WE DON'T WANT THE BACON 
(What We Want Is A Piece Of The Rhine) 
THE WEDDING GLIDE (Lovis A. Hirsch) 
WHEN | DREAM IN THE GLOAMING OF YOU 
WHEN IT'S LAMP LIGHTIN’ TIME IN THE VALLEY 
(hill-billy standard) 
WHEN IT'S NIGHT TIME IN ITALY 
(it's Wed: Here) 
WHEN WAS THERE EVER A NIGHT LIKE THIS 
(Louis A. Hirsch) 
WHEN YOU WERE SWEET SIXTEEN 
(Gay Nineties hit) 
WHERE DO YOU WORK-A, JOHN? 
THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER. 
WHO TAKES CARE OF THE CARETAKER'S DAUGHTER 
(While The Coretaker's Busy Taking Core)? 
WHY DID | KISS THAT GIRL? 
WRAP YOUR TROUBLES IN DREAMS 
(And Dream Your Troubles Away) 
THE WRECK OF THE OLD 97 
(all-time hill-billy stendard) 
YANCEY SPECIAL (boogie woogie standard) 
YES! WE HAVE NO BANANAS 
YIP-1-ADDY-1-AY 
YOU ARE THE IDEAL OF MY DREAMS 
YOU ONLY WANT ME WHEN YOU'RE LONESOME 
YOU'RE THE ONLY STAR (in My Blue Heaven) 
(Gene Autry's own song) 


In a few instances the name of only one au- 
thor or of an artist associated with a song i¢ 
given, solely for reference purposes, 

This is not to be construed as an indication 
that any such author is the sole writer, or that 
auch artist ia the author. 
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Americans on Symphony Programs 


The annual survey of the National Marc Blitzstein 
Music Council shows that the fol- Darrell W. Calker 
lowing fifty-six native-born Ameri- John Alden Carpenter 
can composers were represented on Phillip Greeley Clapp 
the programs of the fifteen major Valbert Coffey 
symphony orchestras of the United Frederick Converse 
States during their 1943-1944 season: Aaron Copland 
Samuel Barber Henry Cowell 
Lionel Barrymore Paul Creston 
Robert Russell Bennett Eric Delamarter 
Leonard Bernstein David Diamond 


: Fmerican in, 
a. Published with the cooperation of the 
Music Division of the Pan-American Union 


* 


merican 


SET No. 1 


YARAVI PERUANO Luiz Delgadillo 


Peruvian Yaravi — arr. — David Bennett 


ESTUDIO No. 29 ; Egeilio Murillo 
Colombian Dance — arr. — Erik Leidzén 


CANTA, CANTA. LLANERITO . Carlos Bonnet 


Venezuelan Joropo — Lucien Cailliet 


LA PERLA DEL SUR .. . . Angel del Busto 
Puerto Rican Danza — arr. — by the composer 


LA CUECA-CUECA . D. Roman Heitmann 
Chilean Cueca — arr. — Russel Goudey 


Prices Standard Symphonic 
Each $2.50 $4.50 
Complete set 10.00 18.00 


Parts $.20 


Conductor condensed score, each $.35 


* 
Educational Division : 


Martin G. Dumler 


Arthur Foote 
George Gershwin 
Morton Gould 
Henry F. B. Gilbert 
Charles Griffes 
Howard Hanson 
Roy Harris 

John Haussermann 
Bernard Herrmann 
Walter Helfer 
Everett Helm 
David Holden 
Charles Jones 

Kent Kennan 
Jerome Kern 
Arthur Kreutz 

Dai Keong-Lee 
Oscar Levant 
Edward MacDowell 
Harl McDonald 
Harold Morris 

N. Lindsey Norden 
Walter Piston 
Gardner Read 
Wallingford Riegger 
Bernard Rogers 
Robert L. Sanders 
William Schuman 
Arthur Shepherd 
Alan Shulman 

Leo Sowerby 
William Grant Still 
Edwin Stringham 
Dana Suesse 
Deems Taylor 
Randall Thompson 
Burnet C. Tuthill 
David Van Vactor 
Max Wald 

Robert Ward 

Paul White 


WHITNEY 


(Continued from page 9g) 


not provide an adequate amount for 
a paid choir, it seems only common 
sense for the director to use singers 
who love to sing without any thought 
of remuneration. And such people 
are available in nearly every cora- 
munity —as members, or recently 
graduated members, of school choirs. 
If the church musician would avail 
himself of this rich source of material 
by working out a cooperative plan 
with the school music department, 
everyone concerned would profit. 
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Westminster Choir College Summer Session 


‘The summer school of the West 
minster Choir College at Princeton, 
N. J., was attended by more than 
two hundred students and teachers 
who came from the public schools, 
colleges, and churches of 28 states. 
One hundred two teachers, choir di- 
rectors, and organists were enrolled 
in the professional school, and the 
remainder of the student body in 
the vocal camp. 

The faculty of the summer session 
was headed as usual by Dr. John Fin- 
ley Williamson, president of the 
Westminster Choir College. 

Westminster graduates of 1944 re- 
cently placed in positions include: 
Mrs. Billie Marshall Fulton, Abing- 
ton Presbyterian Church, Abington, 
Pa.; Florence Satterly, Willoughby 
Methodist Church, Willoughby, 
Ohio; Gordon Burkey, North Hill 
Methodist Church, Akron, Ohio; 
Richard Helms, First Congregational 
Church, Toledo, Ohio; Jean Knowl- 
ton, First Congregational Church, 
Bethel, Conn.; Virginia Maxwell, 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Sue Merriam, 
Kingston, N. Y.; Mary Frances 
Meade, Congregational Church, 
Westport, Conn.; Harriet May Dow- 
ner, Chestnut Street Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary H. Hoffman, 
First Congregational Church, Man- 
gatuc, Conn.; Betty Jane Morse, First 
Methodist Church, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; Madelene D. Sala, College of 
the Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau, La.; 
Ruth L. Van Dyne, Central Metho- 
dist Church, Mount Airy, N. C.; and 
Lucille Zetty, First Methodist 
Church, Anderson, Ind. 


To New Positions 


Former graduates who have moved 
into new positions include: Frances 
Kratz, Christ Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
Doris Wharton, First Baptist Church, 
North Adams, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Elwin Haskin, Epworth Euclid 
Methodist Church, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dorothy Ballinger, Central Baptist 
Church, Newnan, Ga.; Virginia 
Conklin, Westminster Church, De- 
troit, Mich.; Harlan W. Cleaveland, 
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First. Baptist Church, Lima, Ohio: 
Jane Thumma, First’ Presbyterian 
Church, Tulsa, Okla.; William 
Wood, First Baptist Church, Oak- 
land, Calif.; and Clyde J. Holt. Pet- 
worth Baptist Church, Washington. 

The fall session opened on Sep- 
tember 16 with an enrollment well 
beyond the usual peacetime figure of 
200 students. Included in this new 


cnrellment are a number of men 
who have seen recent service in the 
armed forces. 

The first appearance of the famed 
Westminster Choir the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra this 
year will be on Noy. go and Dec. 1 
to 3 in performances of Walton's 
“Belshazzar’s Feast.” under Rodzin- 


ski. 
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Music in the Treatment of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases 


A NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL SURVEY 


This is an abridgment of the complete report issued by 
the National Music Council, of which Dr. Howard Hanson 


is president, Edwin Hughes, executive secretary. Complete 


copies of the report may be secured from the Council at 
333 West 8°th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


At this time, when the hospitaliza- 
tion and treatment of war casualties 
is coming to be such an important 
consideration in the lives of all our 
people, there is much talk about the 
recreational and therapeutic values 
of music in hospitals. While all of 
this talk is doubtless well intended, we 
believe that a substantial part of it 
is characterized by enthusiasm rather 
than by thoughtful study. This is 
particularly true when the word 
“therapy” is brought into play, and 
especially so when it is related to 
mental cases. 

The medical profession is cautious 
and slow in its announcements of 
new curative aids. The cause of mu- 
sic will best be served if claims for 
its therapeutic worth are withheld 
until a sufficient number of case his- 
tories can be assembled and studied. 
Casual scanning of a small sampling 
of cases will mean little or nothing to 
the professional man who takes the 
word “therapy” seriously. 

The use of music in hospitals, par- 
ticularly in those serving patients 
with mental and nervous diseases, is 
a lively subject in which the music 
world should be greatly interested at 
this moment. For some time we have 
wished to present to our readers an 
authoritative, objective article con- 
cerning it. We believe that this new- 
ly-issued report on the National Mu- 
sic Council’s survey of the Use of 
Music in Hospitals for Nervous and 
Mental Diseases offers an excellent 


introduction to a great problem.—Ed. 


¢ view of the widespread interest 
in the use of music in hospitals, 
the National Music Council has un- 
dertaken a survey of this subject with 
a view principally to finding out the 
present extent of the use of music 
in leading nervous and mental hos- 
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pitals throughout the country, and 
to getting an expression of opinion 
from the medical directors of these 
hospitals as to the value of music in 
the treatment of their cases. The ob- 
jective of this first national survey 
ot its kind has been to collect gen- 
eral information as to practices and 
ideas, rather than to secure for pur- 
poses of statistical analysis great 
numbers of detailed items in regard 
to a technic which has not yet been 
carried to a point where it can be 
standardized. This survey, therefore, 
does not enter the domain of the ac- 
tual musical compositions performed 
in hospitals, nor of the compositions 
and instruments used in experiments 
conducted in some hospitals with the 
object of determining the effect on 
mental patients of certain musical 
compositions and combinations of in- 
struments. 

Before undertaking the survey, let- 
ters were sent to the Surgeon Gener- 
als of the Army and Navy, to the 
U.S. Public Health Service, the Red 
Cross, the Veterans’ Administration, 
and to many important medical as- 
sociations and hospitals in order to 
ascertain whether such a_ survey 
would be of value. Approbation of 
the idea was practically unanimous, 
and in many cases assistance was vol- 
untarily offered for the project. The 
following questionnaire was prepared 
with the collaboration of Samuel W. 
Hamilton, M.D., of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and Dr. Willem van 
de Wall, author of Music in Institu- 
tions, and was sent to 341 hospitals 
treating mental and nervous diseases. 


Questionnaire on Use of Music 
in Hospitals for Nervous and 
Mental Diseases 


1. Do you use music in your hospi- 
tal for the patients? 

2. What oportunities for listening 
to music are offered to the pa- 


tients? 
a. Music by performers in per- 
son 
Instrumental 
Vocal 


b. Recorded music 
c. Radio music 

3. If patients take an active part 
in the music, do they participate 
in: 

a. Instrumental music? 
in groups) 

b. Vocal music? (ward singing: 
choir; auditorium) 

4. What is the background of your 
musical director? 

5. Is your musical director a volun- 
‘teer, employee, amateur or pro- 
fessional? 

6. Is there an appropriation for 
music in your budget? 

7. Where do you look for a musi- 
cal worker to fill a vacancy? 

8. What principal qualifications 
should musical workers posses» 
in order that their services may 
be valuable in hospitals? 

gy. Could your hospital use addi- 
tional qualified musical workers? 


(solo; 


10. Do you consider that your use 
of music is recreational or genu 
inecly therapeutic? A frank state- 
ment of your opinion about this 


will be highly appreciated. 
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Two hundred and nine replies 
to the questionnaire were received. 
These replies contain a great deal of 
interesting and important material. 
They were sent to Dr. Hamilton and 
Dr. van de Wall for evaluation. 
Their reports and comments are 
herewith appended. 


Memorandum on the Survey 


By Samuel W. Hamilton, M.D. 


Mental Hospital Advisor, Mental Hygiene 
Division, United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


The questionnaires returned to 
the National Music Council have 
been studied with interest and care. 
A large number of the hospital ad- 
ministrators who have gone to the 
trouble of preparing and signing 
these reports are personally known 
to me. Among them are many 
thoughtful and critical men who are 
never swept off their feet by some- 
thing that appears to be showy. It 
is easy to see in the careful phrasing 
of these replies that men who have 
been in position to institute a pro- 
gram of music are sure it was bene- 
ficial to their patients. That judg- 
ment is made more convincing by 
the restrained diction of the replies. 
It is noted also that 20g out of 341 
institutions have sent replies; this is 
a high proportion for a time when 
hospital men are overworked and 
their clerical staffs are short. It is 
noted also that 11 not only want 
more of a program than they ever 
had but are planning to organize it 
when the employment situation is 
more favorable. 

Some pathetic things come to 
light. Four institutions have no ra- 
dio. Fifteen have no auditorium. A 
few institutions never offer to their 
patients music by individual perfor- 
mers. A hospital of 4,000 beds re- 
ports for its active program only a 
choir of 27 and an orchestra of em- 
ployees who play for the dances. This 
is about what one was used to 40 
years ago and of course is not up-to- 
date now, but on the other hand the 
same institution has phonograph rec- 
ords and radio, which were not avail- 
able in 1904. On the other hand, 
109 have singing in the wards, 41 
have professional musicians as direc- 
tors, and g2 say that they could use 
additional musical workers if they 

(Continued on page 53) 
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AN OUTSTANDING FOLIO SERIES 
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THE BUSINESS OF 


Music 


By 
ARTHUR A. 
HAUSER 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
INSTRUMENTATION 


N THE July issue of MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 

we announced that the Music Publishers Association 

had appointed two committees to study band and 
orchestra nomenclature and instrumentation. The com- 
mittees have made their recommendations and the Music 
Publishers Association has accepted them. 

Because there is a physical problem involved in apply- 
ing these recommendations to existing cata'ogs, it will be 
impossible for publishers to change quickly their present 
practice of issuing band and orchestra music to the new 
procedure. It is suggested, therefore, that consumers and 
dealers, in submitting the'r orders, specify accurately 
whether the new or the old instrumentation is desired. Dur- 
ing the transitional period there may be some slight con- 
fusion, but the final results will be so satisfactory that the 
minor inconveniences caused by the change may be dis- 
missed as unimportant. 

The reports of the committees indicate that their 
recommendations are mainly definitive and that they are 
not attempting to establish for a publisher or a composer 
a definite instrumentation which wou'd circumscribe the 
composer's creative inspiration. In other words, if a com- 
poser wishes to include an English horn in his band or 
orchestra arrangement he may do so, but if he cannot 
conceive the music with an English horn or for that matter 
with any other musical instrument, he is not required to 
add it just to conform to the recommended instrumenta- 
tion. The committees state that they are simply defining 
certain names of sets and special parts so that there will 
be uniformity in the nomenclature of band and orchestra 
material issued by all the publishers. Through this pro- 
cedure it is hoped that a consumer or a dealer ordering 
a set A, B, or C for orchestra, or a Full or Symphonic set 
for band, will know exactly what he is going to receive. 
He will also know that with early-grade music first violin A, 
first violin B, advanced violin and third violin have accurate 
meanings in all editions. The consumer or dealer may not 
know, however, whether a contra-bassoon, English horn, 
harp, etc., is published in the set without examining the 
catalog of the publisher or writing for specific information 
in that connection. 

Because the committees recognize the physical prob- 
lems involved in converting present editions to their recom- 
mendations, they suggest that publishers be requested to 
follow the instrumentation and nomenclature with regard 
to all new orchestra and band publications and all reprints 
of older publications. The changes indicated should also 
be embodied in catalogs as they come up for reprint. 
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BAND 


The recommended instrumentation for band is to apply 
to concert music published in octavo and full size only. The 
instrumentation for marches and other numbers in the so- 


- called "quick-step" size are not affected by the recommen- 


dation. 

The recommended instrumentation should be considered 
the regular instrumentation for all band numbers directed 
to the school field. If a publisher decides to issue a set 
of parts for some number which the composer does not 
wish to score according to the accepted instrumentation he 
shou'd not use the names "Full Band" or "Symphonic Band," 
but should describe his special edition with some other 
suitable name in order to avoid confusion in the minds of 
the dealers and the ultimate purchaser. 


FULL BAND SYMPHONIC BAND 
| condensed score | condensed score 
| Bb piccolo | Db piccolo 
| first flute 3 flutes including piccolo 
| second flute or C pic | first oboe 
colo | second oboe 
| first oboe | English horn 
| first bassoon | first bassoon 
| Eb clarinet | second bassoon 
8 Bb clarinets | Eb clarinet 
4 saxophones 12 Bb clarinets 
(first Eb alto, second Eb 5 saxophones 
alto, tenor, and bari- 2 alto clarinets 
tone) 2 bass clarinets 
| alto clarinet 9 cornets and trumpets 
| bass clarinet 4 Eb horns 
6 cornets and trumpets 4 F horns 
4 Eb horns 3 trombones 
4 F horns | baritone T.C. 
3 trombones 2 baritones B.C. 
| baritone T.C. 6 basses including string 
| baritone B.C. bass 
3 basses including string 5 percussion including 
bass timpani 
3 percussion including 
timpani 


each of all other parts 
that might be scored 


ORCHESTRA 


The recommendation affects the number of string parts 
to be included in symphonic editions and does not apply to 
so-called small and full orchestras, the latter to remain as 
they are at the present time. With regard to early-grade 
material in which there are first violin A, first violin B, ad- 
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vanced violin end third violin parts, they should conform 
to the following specifications: All first violin A parts 
should be completely in the first position; ail first violin B 
parts should be obligato or filler parts; the advanced violin 
part shou'd ‘be what the name indicates; and the third vio- 
lin part should be the regular viola part transposed to 
treble clef. 

With regard to works published for symphony orches- 
tra, that is, with the full complement of wind parts, such 
as four horns, three trombones, double woodwinds, and 
harp, the committee recommends that three sets be pub- 


lished: 


Set A—should have one each of all the parts 


including strings 2-2-1-I-1. 


Set B—one each of all parts including strings 


5-5-3-3-3. 


Set C—should have one each of all parts in- 


cluding strings 8-8-5-5-5. 


The committee did not recommend that publishers issue 
full scores to all their orchestra publications but it did 
recommend that, if full scores are published in symphonic 
sets, prices should be quoted with and without full score. 


PASSING OF A FRIEND 


In the death of Archie R. McAllister on September 30, 
the entire music industry lost a loyal and valued friend. 

‘Mac'' entered the music field in the same quiet and 
purposeful manner in which he carried on his entire life. 
During the time when he was a high school physica! edu- 


cation instructor he saw and felt the need for more music 
in the lives of the student body. So in his usual direct 
manner he set out to do something about it. The eventual 
resulis were top-ranking bands that were famous through- 
out the country. The Joliet High School bands travelled 
far and wide and impressed hundreds of thousands of 
listeners with their high quality of performance. They 
served to set high standards in the music education field, 
standards which have influenced the development of high 
school organization, in al parts of the country. 

For many years the Music Educators National Con- 
ference depended much upon Mr. McAllister for strong 
leadership in organization work. He was a natural, smooth- 
working executive. A man of few words, he gave careful 
thought to all the problems confronting him, looked at 
them impartially from all angles, made his decisions, and 
voiced them in few words. Once set on his course he 
would defend his decisions and judgment, but was always 
open to a change of opinion. 

Such leadership and judgment was of great value in 
the building of the national structure of music competi- 
tions. It is impossible to- think of the history of the com- 
petition movement without associating it with Mr. Mc- 
Allister. He was a most enthusiastic supporter of com- 
petitions and believed in them as strong motivating forces. 
Yet, he knew their dangers, too, and was always ready with 
words of caution whenever the competition issue threatened 
to overshadow larger aspects of music education. 

The music industry could always depend upon Mr. 
McAllister for fair and square consideration of the com- 
munity problems of the professional field and the business 
field. He will be greatly missed. 
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CONDUCTOR’S MANUAL — Contained are instructions so under- 


standable that a conductor without other help can train a band to execute 


the maneuvers. 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS — Patriotic, humorous, indoors, outdoors, 


daytime, night time, and specially good for athletic meets of all kinds with 


or without the maneuvers. 


16 Thrilling Maneuvers 
with Beautiful Melodies to 


fit. 


Marching Maneuvers 


is more than 


good book of band music. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Db Piccolo Ist Eb Sax.—Alto Ist Trombone B.C. 
C Flute 2nd Eb Sax.—Alto 2nd Trombone B.C. 
Eb Clarinet Bb Tenor Saxophone 3rd Trombone B.C. 
Ist (Solo) Bb Clarinet Eb Baritone Sax: Baritone T.C. 

2nd Bb Clarinet Solo (Ist) Bb Cornet Baritone, B.C. 

3rd Bb Clarinet 2nd Bb Cornet Basses 

Eb Alto Clarinet 3rd Bb Cornet Drums 

Bb Bass Clarinet Ist Eb Horn—Alto Bell Lyre C 

Oboe 2nd Eb Horn—Alto 


Bassoon 
Bb Soprano Sax. 


3rd Eb Horn—Alto 
4th Eb Horn—Alto 


Piano (Conductor 


Price 35c per part, Conductor’s Manual $1.00. 


Popular Instruction Books 
For Musical Instruments 


Each ts gradually progressive from the 
first lesson up to one year. 


BAND 
BOOK 


Many original features in each for 
quick and thorough progress. 


By teachers who have had many prac- 
tical years teaching youngsters. 


GOWER AND VOXMAN 
MODERN CLARINET METHODS 85c. 


OLIVER O. HUMO 
MODERN ELEMENTARY TROM- 
BONIST 85c. 


FREESE 
ELEMENTARY MODERN CORNET 
METHOD 85c. 


CLAUDE RADER 
GROUNDWORK TO VIOLIN PLAYING 
With 2nd Violin 
Accompaniment Part $1.25. 


just another 


Published by 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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available. This work still is carried 
on in places where war conditions 
do not seriously intertere. 

Selection of music tor the church 
hymn book is another task of the 
General Music Committee. At pres- 
ent a hymnal, used almost exclu- 
sively by the choirs, and a Deseret 
Sunday School Union song book are 
in use. In addition, a number of 
anthem and choral collections pub- 
lished by the committee have en- 
riched choir repertoires, 

Supporting Mr. Cannon, who in 
everyday life is director ot the Mc- 
Cune School of Music and Art in 
Salt Lake City, in this work are J. 
Spencer Cornwall, director of the 
Tabernacle Choir, and Leroy Rob- 
ertson, composer and director of mu- 
sic at Brigham Young University, as- 
sistants to Mr. Cannon in the execu- 
tive division of the music committee; 
Alexander Schreiner and Dr. Frank 
W. Asper, Tabernacle organists; and 
general music directors of each of 
the auxiliary organizations. This 
group forms the General Music 
Committee of the church. 

Work of the group at present is 
being directed to preparation of a 
single hymn book for congregations 
and choirs. Plans are to eliminate 
many of the songs appearing in the 
two books now in use and to add 
several universal favorites. 

Source and type of works to be re- 
tained are much the same as in the 
past. Although hymns of all churches 
have ever been used by the Mor- 
mons, a survey shows that one-third 
of the songs considered for the new 
hymnal are of L. D. S. origin, in both 
words and music. One-third are 
world favorites and hymns of other 
churches and denominations, the 
words and music having been writ- 
ten by persons not of the L.D.S. 
faith. In one-sixth of the hymns a 
Mormon wrote the words but not 
the music, and in the remaining 
sixth, the music only was written by 
a member of the church. 

Although a far cry from the music 
that gave spiritual atmosphere to 
the first Mormon gatherings, the ex- 
tensive program directed by the Gen- 
eral Music Committee, as well as the 
great Tabernacle Choir itself, stem 
from those early nineteenth century 
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beginnings of church members in 
New York, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, 
and the Great Salt Lake Valley. 

Such are the early beginnings that 
brought construction of the great or- 
gan in the Salt Lake Tabernacle. 
This instrument ranks among fine 
organs the world over. Many thou- 
sands have heard it at daily recitals 
and over the weekly CBS broadcast 
of choir, organ, and “the spoken 
word” of Richard L. Evans. The per- 
formances of such artists as Joseph 
J. Daynes, John J. McClellan, and 
Edward P. Kimball in the past and 
Alexander Schreiner and Dr. Frank 
W. Asper at the present time have 
contributed to the fame of the organ 
and added greatly to the success of 
the choir. 

Director Cornwall maintains that 
the origin of the Tabernacle Choir 
is really found in the beginning ac- 
tivities of the church. Church his- 
tory, he points out, tells how, on 
March 27, 1836, “an excellent choir 
of singers under direction of M.C. 
Davis” sang at dedicatory services of 
the Kirtland, Ohio, Temple of the 
church. 

“It is evident,” he adds, “that a 
regularly organized choir was in ex- 
istence throughout the sojourn of 
the Saints in Missouri, and was main- 
tained in a way throughout the jour- 
ney across the plains to Salt Lake 
Valley. 

“Two weeks after the Saints ar- 
rived in this valley the Bowery was 
erected and a provision was made in 


it for a choir. On October 8, 1848, 
a choir sang for the General Confer- 
ence of the church.” 

Since that time the famous choral 
organization has grown from that 
small group to its present size of 
more than goo singers who volun- 
teer their services tor a Thursday 
evening rehearsal, a Sunday morning 
rehearsal, and a_ half-hour CBS 
broadcast each week. They are now 
in their sixteenth year of consecutive 
weekly broadcasting over a nation- 
wide network and in their ninth year 
under the direction of Mr. Cornwall. 

More than 100 occupations are 
represented in the choir membership, 
and there are 400 selections in its ac- 
tive repertoire. More than 90,000 
copies of music are in the choir li- 
brary. 

Much of the spirit of Mormon mu- 
sic is expressed in Director Corn- 
wall’s own statement about the 
choir’s existence as a single unit since 
the beginning of the church. 

“Each individual who has ever 
been a member of the choir has con- 
tributed his talents to the perpetua- 
tion of that living, breathing, vital 
thing which might be termed the 
soul of the choir. The choir (and 
when we say choir we do not mean 
any particular group of people, but 
rather a tonal ensemble) is not in 
character like any individual voice 
in it, nor is it a heterogeneous mass 
of voices. It is rather a blended 
unity, in the heart of which is found 
its soul.” 


GLENN GILDERSLEEVE 


Following are extracts from a letter 
written to the Editor by Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve during the period when he was 
serving on the music faculty at Logan, 
Utah. Mr. Gildersleeve visited many 
church and community music activities 
in Utah, and his observations make good 
companion reading to Mr. Harrison’s 
article. —Editor. 


“In addition to its broadcasts, the 
Tabernacle Choir makes recordings 
of many of its easier selections. These 
anthems are assembled in booklets, 
and together with the records are 
sent to many smaller churches. | 
sat in with one group as they went 
through such a booklet and listened 
to the records for the first time. 
From the comments that were made 
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and the spirit of the singing that 
followed the playing of each anthem, 
I felt keenly the bond of unity that 
was created between the mother 
church and these outlying congre- 
gations through the medium of mu- 
sic. The central church organization 
also sends out music directors to 
hold schools for choir leaders in 
different localities. 

“I attended a service in one of the 
smaller towns and found a choir of 
about 40. I am told that it is quite 
usual for small churches to have 
choirs with 40 or 50 members. All 
singing and directing is voluntary. 
While the singing of this one choir 
was not technically perfect, it was 
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moving and revealing because of its 
‘from the heart’ quality. Some of 
the hymns seem to have cut deeply 
into the people's lives like these can- 
yons in the Wasatch range of the 
great Rockies. 

“But life here is not all serious- 
ness. Each church has its recreation 
hall with planned activities every 
night. Needless to say, there is no 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 
‘The people play with the same aban- 
don with which they sing their 
hymns. I have attended some of 
their evening square dance and play- 
party occasions which I have greatly 
enjoyed. I have in my classes some 
of the church recreation directors 
and they are especially enthusiastic 
about the games and rhythms which 
I have to offer. In fact, I have never 
taught such eager and alert people 
as I have in my classes this summer.” 


Success at Home 


“These people have a philosophy 
of education that puts emphasis 
upon the fact that success can be 
found at home. Cultural living can 
be just as rich in a small town as in 
a city if people make up their minds 
it should be. The music teachers of 
Utah are distinctly superior. Many 
of them could get better paying jobs 
elsewhere, but they believe that suc- 
cess consists of service and in helping 
one’s fellow man live more fully. 
Therefore, they stay at home and 
serve as leaders in community en- 
richment—with the result that this 
desert has not only blossomed forth 
agriculturally, but culturally as well. 
An education that teaches young 
people ‘to live to their fullest and 
serve to their best’ seems to have 
become a reality in Utah.” 


KRUEGER TO CALIF. 
POSTS 


George Krueger has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of church mu- 
sic in the San Anselmo Seminary at 
San Anselmo, Calif., where he will 
succeed John Milton Kelly, who has 
recently become director of music 
of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Krueger will also be minister of 
music in the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church in San Francisco. 
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Swinging On A Star 


Song books 


ON WINGS OF SONG 

FOR TREBLE VO!ICES—S.S.A. 

arranged by William Stickles 
The Community Song Book for Girls @ 
Partial list of contents: All Through the 
Night @ America the Beautiful © Carolina 
Moon @ From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Waters @ Kentucky Babe @ The Maple 
Leaf Forever @ Marines’ Hymn On Wings 
of Song @ Songs My Mother Taught Me 
@ When Your Hair Has Turned to Silver. 
Price .25 
t Price $1.50 
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Piano A 


Swinging On A Star 


Arranged by Dave Burton 


Ohi vos 


S.A. — S.S.A. — T.T.B.B. — S.A.T.B. 
There Are No Wings On A Foxhole 


BANDS 


Burke and Van Heusen 
15 
Irving Berlin 
15 


T.T.B.B. — S.A.T.B. ‘ 
The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi Stokes and Vernor 
T.T.B.B. — S.A.T.B. 15 
I'll Be Home for Christmas Gannon, Kent and Ram 
S.S.A. — T.T.B.B. — S.A.T.B. 15 
Carolina Moon Davis and Burke 
S.S.A. 15 
Sweet Hawaiian Moonlight F. Henri Klickmann 
S.S.A. 15 
Sweethearts on Parade Carmen Lombardo 
S.S.A. 15 
Anniversary Waltz Dubin and Franklin 
S.A. — S.S.A. — T.T.B.B. — S.A.T.B. 15 
A BC Sharp John Tasker Howard 
S.S.A. 15 
Egg-A-Bread Robert Mac Gimsey 
S.A.T.B. 15 


AMERICAN AIRS 


Community Song Book 
arranged by George L. Leaman 
Because of the carefully selected 
material in this Community Song 
Book, it may be used in addition to 

any books you already have. 

Partial list of contents:—Kentucky Babe ® 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi @ | Am An 
American @ Carolina Moon @ On Wis- 
consin @ Notre Dame Victory March @ 
The Lord is my Sheperd @ Cock'es and 
Mussels @ Ch'i Lai @ Jim Along Josey @ 
Tutu Maramba @ The Navy Hymn @ 
Jingle Bells @ Chiapanecas. Price .25 


Burke and Van Heusen 
75 


There Are No Wings On A Foxhole 
Arranged by Erik Leidzen 


Irving Berlin 
75 


Waltz Medley—Carolina Moon, Little Street Where Old Friends Meet— 
Good Night Little Girl of My Dreams—When Your Hair Has Turned 
To Silver 
Arranged by Paul Yoder 


Standard Band . . 1.50 


Symphonic Band . . 2.50 


From the Land of the Sky Blue Water 


Charles W. Cadman 


Arranged by Paul Yoder 


Standard Band . . 1.50 


Symphonic Band . . 2.50 


American Seamen—Overture 


Michael Edwards 


Introducing—A Life On The Ocean Wave—Sailor’s Hornpipe—Sailing 
—Rocked In The Cradle Of The Deep (Baritone or Trombone Solo}— 


Nancy Lee—Morning Colors (Navy 


Standard Band .. 3.50 


olumbia The Gem Of The Ocean 
Symphonic Band . 5.00 


EDWIN H. MORRIS AND COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Important 


Announcement! 


A beautiful European Masterpiece now available in an Americar 
edition. 
A truly worthwhile contribution to ihe choral literature of America. 


Requiem 
(Grant Them Rest Eternal) 
by 
Gabriel Fauré 
With Latin and English text and edited by Mack Evans, U. of Chicago. 
For Soprano and Baritone Soli, chorus, and orchestra. 
Price $1.25 
A timely and appropriate work for memorial and lenten services 
(Recordings with Latin text—Victor DM 844 & Columbia M 354) 
Send for lists of sacred and secular choral music 


Ht. T. FitzSimons Company, Ine. 


23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


BUY BONDS 


New Anthems for Christmas 


New Arrangements 


COVENTRY CAROL. 
No. 86060. 
No. 89072. 
_ 88 


Ne. 86061 


No. 08540 
15 


Send for New Complete Christmas Catalog 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Ine. NewYork? 


BUY MORE BONDS 


MUSIC PRESS announces 
NEW CHRISTMAS CHORAL EDITIONS 


Billings e Marenzio o Monteverdi e Palestrina e Schein 


MUSIC PRESS, INC. 130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ANDERSON 


(Continued from page 23) 


that children proved that they could 
sing anthems which have distinct 
musical and literary value. 

An exhibit of books, anthems, the 
newer church hymnals, and other 
materials used and recommended by 
outstanding church musicians was 
provided by one of the local music 
dealers. Participants had an oppor- 
iunity to browse through and place 
orders for materials which they 
thought would be helpful. Many of 
the leading music publishing houses 
were represented in the exhibit. 

A choral festival was presented as 
a service of worship in music on the 
final evening. Anthems representing 
the best in different church music 
traditions, varied in style as well as 
in theme, were included in the pro- 
gram. A string quartet and organ 
provided accompaniments. Ample 
provision was made for congrega- 
tional participation in the hymn 
singing. 

In order that there might be a 
high standard of performance in the 
festival, the music was rehearsed by 
selected singers before the Demon- 
stration School began. In this way 
the program was prepared by the en- 
tire group in four rehearsals. The 
presence of several confident singers 
in each section made possible a final 
result which was highly gratifying. 

If expressions of approval im- 
mediately following such undertak- 
ings are to be trusted, the directors 
of the school feel that it was success- 
ful. 

The plans for the future develop- 
ment of the Church Music Demon- 
stration School call for a week’s study 
in the fall devoted to a consideration 
of ‘Thanksgiving and Christmas mu- 
sic. Another weck, to be set aside 
soon after the New Year, will be de- 
voted to music for Lent and Easter. 
A consulting service will be set up 
whereby problems pertaining — to 
choir music can be treated in corre- 
spondence. The college library of 
best anthems, organ music, books on 
church music, and recordings will be 
enlarged and placed at the disposal 
of all those directors who wish to 
make use of it. Nationally known 
choir directors and organists are to 
be secured as instructors and lec- 
turers for the school as soon as iade- 
quate funds are available. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


I must point out that, in spite ol 
the circumstances described above, | 
blame no one for not sharing the 
somewhat staggering expenses in- 
curred by me in order to have the 
satisfaction of a single performance. 

My second, and | hope last, ex- 
perience of a like nature annoyed 
me considerably more. This took 
place last spring and under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. A certain pub- 
lisher with foreign connections be- 
came interested in my music. His 
firm was about to sponsor a series 
ol concerts of modern music, and 
since I had nothing in my catalog 
that he considered quite suitable tor 
inclusion in his programs he sug- 
gested that I write a special work, 
preferably for a body of strings and 
not to exceed ten minutes perform- 
ance time. He further said that his 
aim was to publish such a work be- 
cause of the commercial possibilities 
of a small orchestral combination 
and the shortness of the piece. I 
had a perverse desire to add tympani 
to the strings, and asked my new 
benefactor whether this addition 
would detract from the commercial 
value of the music. He told me by 
all means to add the instrument if I 
wished. 

To the reader unfamiliar with the 
policies of music publishers, I must 
explain that when they “take on” a 
new work, for either publication or 
rental, they at least undertake to “ex- 
tract” it—in other words, they take 
over the costly chores described by 
Mr. Schubart. On completing my 
score in this instance, I telephoned 
the publisher and asked him to send 
a messenger for the music and then 
turn it to a copyist. “That is en- 
tirely out of order, Mr. Dukelsky,” 
said the publisher. “We don’t do 
that sort of thing. We are giving 
you an opportunity to be heard. You 
provide to us the necessary material 
and we will give your piece a hear- 
ing. Then if we like it we will pub- 
lish it.” There was nothing for me 
to do but to comply with this re- 
quest. Following the performance I 
discovered that: (1) I would be re- 
quired to pay the regular union fee 
for the tympani player engaged by 
my would-be publisher; and (2) the 
publisher would not accept the work 
after all because it was written for 
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An Inspired Lyric, An Unforgettable Melody 
THE NEW HYMN 


“AMERICAN 
PRAYER” 


Text by 
AL STILLMAN 


Music by 
LAWRENCE STOCK 
and VINCENT ROSE 


VOCAL COPY [in C) 50¢ 
Also Published for 


MALE QTTE (T.T.B.B.) 
MIXED QTTE (S.A.T.B.) 
FEMALE TRIO (S.S.A.) 
FEMALE DUET (S.A.} 
List Price 15¢ each 


CONCERT VOCAL ORCH. 
List Price $1.00 


© 1942 Mutual Music Socisty, Inc. 


Oh, Father Who art in Heaven, 

Thou Who hath given us birth, 

Lend us Thy flaming sword, Oh 
Lord! 

To fight Thy battle on earth. 

As we walk thru the perilous 
darkness, 

Lend us Thy holy light 

That shines in Thy Heavenly 
mansion, 

To guide our path in the night. 

And lend Thy shield and Thine 
armor 

To the gallant boys over there, 

They are Thy children, Father— 

And this is Thy country’s prayer: 

That soon may the forces of evil 

Fall at last on their knees, 

With the flag of Thy Kingdom of 
Heaven 

Flying high in the breeze! 

Then sons will return to their 
mothers, 

And men to their wives, and then 

This earth will be like Heaven, 

Peaceful and bright. Amen. 


MUTUAL MUSIC SOCIETY, Inc. newyork’ 20, 


LEO TALENT, Vice Pres. & Gen'l Mgr. 
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SWING YOUR PARTNER 
A collection of folk dances treasured by 
Americans since Washington's time. Fine 
technical material, yet easy and entertaining 
to play in Felix Guenther's colorful settings. 


SIX VIENNESE SONATINAS 


These lighthearted, spontaneous works in 
grades 2 and 3 have all the charm of Moz- 


60¢ 


75¢ 


art's larger works. A perfect introduction 
to the master and his period. 


MEET MODERN MUSIC Each volume 75¢ 
A wide variety of easy piano solos by 
contemporary masters. Well suited to 
introduce modern rhythms and harmonies 
to the beginner. Part I—Grades 1-2!/5. 
Part I|—Grades 2-3. 

THE HEART OF THE PIANO CONCERTO  75¢ 


All the music which is found in the Victor 
Record album of the same name. Faithful 
transcriptions for one piano suggest the 
flavor of both piano and orchestral parts. 


MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION 


231 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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“a non-commercial combination oi 
instruments”! 

To paraphrase a tamous proverb: 
“Scratch a composer and you find a 
martyr.” “Lhe two incidents which 
| have just described are tame stull 
when compared with many of the 
slights and rebuffs of the kick-in-the- 
pants variety which every composer 
has to endure at some period of his 
career. Following is a story in which 
one of my colleagues was involved. 

This gifted and hard-working com- 
poser won the first prize for a sym- 
phonic composition in a contest 
sponsored by a major symphonic or- 
ganization on the occasion of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary which oc- 
curred recently. To add to the com- 
poser’s triumph it was announced 
that Toscanini would conduct the 
prize-winning piece in a special ap- 
pearance with the orchestra. The 
publisher-hero of the tympani anec- 
dote recounted above agreed to pub- 
lish the work, and in this instance 
went about it with great alacrity. 
At the precise moment when my 
composer friend was correcting 
proofs (which now are relegated to 
his collection of musical curios) word 
came that the Toscanini announce- 
ment was an error and that his work 
would be conducted by the orches- 
tra’s regular conductor after all. The 
stalwart publisher then telephoned 
the composer and informed him that 
without a Toscanini premiére the 
scheduled performance would lose 
its “sensational” aspect and that he 
would not publish the prize-winning 
score. 

At the time of the appearance of 
the composers’ manifesto (which was 
included in the first installment of 
this article) I accumulated a huge 
dossier which was to be used in the 
“Composers Speak Up!” brochure. 


were many Munchausenesque 
adventures — some laughable, some 
utterly depressing. The reader may 
well ask why the composers never 
did speak up and what ever became 
vl tie proposed Protective Society. 
But “speaking up” is ticklish busi- 
ness when you're forced to cajole and 
entreat in order to get played or 
published at all. 


How and Against Whom? 


‘The Protective Society was never 
actually formed because composers 
rarely see eye to eye on how and 
against whom they should protect 
themselves. To cite an instance, the 
American Composers Alliance (Mr. 
Aaron Copland, president) was ap- 
parently founded to “protect” those 
composers who were not already 
“protected” by ASCAP. There are 
reports of much dissension in the 
ACA ranks concerning policies and 
plans. The question is, are its mem- 
bers receiving “protection” of the 
kind for which they had hoped? 

Herewith I offer a statement by 
Mr. Paul Bowles, one of our most 
gifted young composers and a music 
critic on the staff of the New York 
Herald-Tribune : 

“Joined ACA back in the days of 
its inception. Attended meetings un- 
ul it became apparent that no prog- 
ress was being made by the society 
in the accomplishment of its stated 
aims. In 1941 tendered resignation, 
neglecting to keep carbon copy. In 
1943 was asked to join ASCAP. ACA, 
however, claimed my adherence to 
that organization, thus making it 
impossible for me to join ASCAP. 
Visited ACA to investigate. Was told 
I owed several years’ dues and that 
a member could not resign owing 
them. Besides that, ACA had no 


TENTH ANNUAL COOLIDGE FESTIVAL 


‘The tenth annual festival of cham- 
ber music sponsored by the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 
was held in the chamber music hall 
of the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 28 to 30. Ap- 
pearing on the programs were Alex- 
ander Schneider, violin; Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, harpsichord; Albert Sprague 
Coolidge, viola; Celius Dougherty 
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and Vincent Ruzicka, duo-pianists; 
E. Power Biggs, organ; and the Strad- 
ivarius String Quartet. 

New works by Stravinsky, Ricti, 
and Piston were presented. The fes- 
tival closed with a dance program 
by Martha Graham and her com- 
pany, in three new ballets written 
for the occasion by Milhaud, Hinde- 
mith, and Copland. 


copy of my letter of resignation, nor 
any knowledge of such a_ letter. 
Ottered to pay dues, if that would 
free me, but was informed that noth- 
ing could accomplish that as ACA 
still had hegemony over my works. 
ASCAP suggests bringing suit to 
clarify issue.” 

It must always be remembered that 
no amount of “protection” . will 
bring about a decent living wage for 
composers who wish to remain im- 
mune from box office dangers. 

The financial status of the com- 
poser is a problem which must be 
dealt with realistically. There are 
three solutions. The first is to have 
an independent income as in the 
cases of Charles Ives, John Alden 
Carpenter, and the late Blair Fair- 
child. The second is to be proficient 
as an interpreter, conductor, instru. 
mental or vocal virtuoso, or to serve 
music as a teacher or lecturer. It 
seems that almost any field in our 
art can be made lucrative except the 
business of putting black notes on 
paper.* 

The third solution is to bend back- 
ward and write marketable stuff 
whether it be overtures, as suggested 
by Eugene Goossens, or ballets that 
can be converted into concert suites. 
As an example of the overture school 
there is Castelnuevo-Tedesco, who 
seems intent on providing the whole 
of Shakespeare with overtures, 

All three have their merits, and 
a composer proceeds in accordance 
with his financial and family circum. 
stances, temperament, and _ ability. 
William Billings was a tanner by 
profession. He used his leather and 
the boards of his tannery as note 
paper upon which to write his tunes. 
George Gershwin received $2,000 a 
week from a laxative firm for play- 
ing his tunes on the radio. From 
Billings to Gershwin a composer’s 
income has been considered his own 
private business, and his means have 
been tolerated so long as they have 
not interfered with his productivity 
and the quality of his output. 


*It might be amusing to induce all liv- 
ing composers to go on strike and refuse 
to have a single bar of their music played 
until their terms are met. How far can 
performers go without their quotas of 
world and how would the 
younger members of audiences like doing 
entirely without contemporary music? 


premicres, 
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People are always strangely com- 
placent about composers dying in 
poverty. One composer I know, a 
man past middle age and often finan- 
cially embarrased, viewed this situa- 
tion with complete sang-froid when 
he said, “If such a death was good 
enough for Mozart and Schubert, it’s 
good enough for me.” 


SCHUBART 


(Continued from page 21) 


ably not a single composer in the 
United States today who gets more 
than a few hundred dollars per year 
in royalties from these works, despite 
the fact that they represent the la- 
bors of a lifetime. Well-known com- 
posers are paid generously for suc- 
cessful ballets and motion-picture 
scores, but never for concert works— 
which usually include their most im- 
portant and lasting efforts. 

When a composer reaches a certain 
degree of prominence and when his 
works meet with success, he can ver 
often find a publisher who relieves 
him of the financial burden of pre- 
paring his works for performance. 
Publisher and composer usually di- 
vide royalties evenly and though this 
delivers the composer from the crush- 
ing initial expense, he still cannot 
hope to earn more than a few dollars 
from his concert music. 


Publisher and New Works 


The position of the publisher with 
respect to new works, however, is al- 
most as precarious as that of the 
composer. A representative of one 
of our largest publishing firms to!d 
this writer that no music publisher 
in the country expects to as much 
as break even in publishing new con- 
cert works. One or two works will 
more than repay their publishing 
costs after long periods of time, but 
the contemporary music department 
as a whole is almost always in the 
red despite the fact that publishers 
have the equipment to advertise and 
promote a work. He cited the ex- 
ample of one symphony by a well- 
known American composer which 
had a spectacular success, won prizes 
and was widely publicized. Yet it 
was over two years before the work 
received enough performances to re- 
pay the publishers for the cost of 
preparing the work. 

The publisher is thus forced to 
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.. New Music for Christmas .. 


Mixed Voices 


C. GLUCK 

“Sleep My Little Dove” 
WALTER WILD 

"Good News From Heaven” 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem” 


PHILIP JAMES 
“Jesus Lying In the Manger” 


Organ 


C. BALABASTRE E. COMMETTE 
Prelude on Two French Noels ; Offertory on Noels 


A. D. SCHMUTZ 
Prelude on "It Came Upon A Midnight” 


The H. W. GRAY €O., Inc. 


Agents for NOVELLO & CO. 
159 EAST 48th STREET 
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J Pledge Allegiance 
Co the Flag 


A musical setting in four choral arrangements 


Two part equal voices 
SSA 
SATB 
TTBB 


Treble voices 
Mixed voices 
Male voices 
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an unusually appropriate and 
beautiful sacred song for 
these times 


GOD HATH 
NOT PROMISED 


Published in 3 keys 
List price 40c 


Mixed Voices .15 
(arr. by H. A. Fricker) 


available through 
U. S. dealers and jobbers 


GORDON V. THOMPSON LTD. 


193 Yonge St. 


Toronto, Can. 


PREPARE TO PLAY 


For VICTORY Day 


“YANKS 
AROUND THE WORLD" 
Military March 
by HARRY LIFSON 
A Welcome Home March 
that is receiving recognition by 
Music Directors all over the 


world, Sample part & “SPECIAL 
OFFER BULLETIN” listing all 


Lifson’s outstanding marches 
sent on request. Send for it 
TODAY. 

Full Band (38 parts) — .75¢ 


SYMBCLIC 


MUSIC PUBLISHIKG COMPANY 
240 E. 175th St., New York 57 


Northwest Largest Wholesalers of 
SHEET MUSIC (Popular and Standard) 
METHODS (all kinds) +» FOLIOS 
ORCHESTRATIONS and a complete 
line of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
and ACCESSORIES 


We serve intermountain territory best. 


Chesbro 


Music Co. 
Idaho Falls . . Idaho 
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regard the publishing of new music 
as window dressing, or as a luxury 
to be indulged in for prestige and 
educational purposes, instead of as 
one of his most important functions. 

Examples of injustices resulting 
from this situation are numerous, 
and many of them have their ludi- 
crous aspects. One many be found in 
the case of one of the most distin- 
guished composers in the country. A 
new, major orchestral work by this 
composer was to receive its world 
premiére on a commercially spon- 
sored broadcast performance, and, in 
view of the importance of the occa- 
sion, his publisher asked a fee of 
$250 for the performance. Despite 
the fact that the concert had a budg- 
et which called for many thousands 
of dollars, and boasted the services 
of some of our most highly paid 
artists, the sponsors would not agree 
to the performance until the royalty 
was reduced from $250 to $200. 

Finding a remedy for this situa- 
tion is no easy task. Certainly the 
first step is to find some means of 
augmenting sympathy for, under- 
standing of, and interest in contem- 
porary composers and their work, 
and thus create a genuine demand 
for their music. For it is only fair to 
assume that under ideal conditions a 
fine new work should earn for its 
creator as great a material reward as 
a fine performance earns for an out- 
standing interpreter. Meanwhile, it 
is an all too common cry these days 
that our country has not produced as 
many excellent new works as it 
should. Is it not, rather, a minor 
miracle our composers have 
found time and energy, among their 
problems of earning a living, to pro- 
duce any at all? 

Note: The above article is reprinted from 
the New York Times with permission of 
the Times and Mr. Schubart. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 
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approach to the problems of music 
education. Inspiration and encour- 
agement will follow the observation 
of what others have achieved with 
undeniable excellence. The unifying 
force resulting from a banding to- 
gether of clergy, superintendents, 


and supervisors, religious and lay 
teachers, college instructors, organ- 
ists, choir directors, and musicolo- 
gists into one influential group will 


_have a beneficial effect upon all con- 


cerned with music education in our 
Catholic schools. 


‘The third aim of the NCMEA, as 
formulated in the constitution, is: 
“To provide a standard whereby 
Catholic schools may be enabled to 
evaluate their progress in both litur- 
gical and secular music.” One of the 
difficulties every music teacher must 
face is how to gauge the results ob- 
tained. Are the results excellent, 
fair, or below par? And upon what 
principle is this evaluation to be 
made? It is the hope of the NCMEA 
to engage its members in the formu- 
lation of some standards by which 
the achievement of each branch and 
plane of music instruction can be 
measured. Not, indeed, that the As- 
sociation seeks or advocates legisla- 
tion and regimentation any more 
than it seeks or advocates a stand- 
ardization of methods, books, or pro- 
cedures. But all Catholic music 
teachers must become aware of the 
duties incumbent upon them in their 
various levels and fields of instruc- 
tion, and through that awareness 
learn to recognize wherein they have 
failed. 


' The first steps toward setting up 
these standards will be to recognize 
clearly the aims of Catholic educa- 
tion in general, and to keep in con- 
stant touch with the progress made 
in music education methods and 
techniques. With these aims in view, 
it will be the’policy of the NCMEA 
to meet in alternate years with the 
National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation and the Music Educators 
National Conference. By meeting 
with the NCEA, Cathoiic music edu- 
cators will be assured of a firsthand 
acquaintance in fields other than 
music. Music educators will be able 
to work hand in hand with others 
in furthering the programs designed 
to improve our educational system. 
They will be able better to integrate 
the music courses with the full cur- 
riculum; they will understand more 
clearly how music is expected to fit 
into the scheme of religious, ethical, 
and intellectual training. Other edu- 
ators, too, will be enabled to dis- 
cover the specific problems of the 
musicians, and the interchange of 
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vpinion will be helpful in the solu- 
tion of mutual difficulties. 
Catholic music educators will like- 
wise benefit by contacts made with 
the school music educators at the bi- 
ennial conventions of the MENC. 
The many programs offered at these 
conventions will keep the members 
ot the NCMEA informed of the prog- 
ress made in the field of secular mu- 
sic. The religious outlook of Catho- 
lic music education is very different 
from the purely secular outlook of 
public school music education; our 
“philosophies” are poles apart. But 
there are many things all music edu- 
cators share alike. Methods and 
techniques of instruction, ways of en- 


gaging the interest and attention of 
pupils, new approaches to specific 
problems—these are matters in which 
the experience of others, in our 
schools as well as in secular institu- 
tions, will be of great general utility. 
Catholic music education is the 
scope of the NCMEA-—Catholic mu- 
sic in the elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, and universities. 
The Association purposes to do all 
in its power, by the shaping of its 
plans and programs, to promote a 
general interest in the improvement 
of sacred and secular music and, by 
the mutual encouragement its or- 
ganization affords, to aid Catholic 
educators in their arduous task. 


JACOBS 


(Continued from page 11) 


Base tone upon one basic 
vowel; 66 is generally good 

Use the best voice as a model 
for the others 

Give children frequent op- 
portunity to hear good tone 

Teach them to pronounce 
uniformly and phrase intel- 
ligently 

Concentrate on one thing at 
a time 

Use unison songs chiefly 

Be patient but persistent. 


VI. Conducting rehearsals 

Start on time 

Give each child a permanent 
seat 

Plan rehearsals in detail 

Have plenty of good music 
and keep it in good condi- 
tion 

Use few exercises and simple 
ones 

Exercises should grow out of 
the immediate difficulty 

Learn all songs thoroughly 

Vary the approach—contrast 
new with old numbers; al- 
ternate mental and _physi- 
cal activities 

Use rivalry; individuals, rows, 
other choirs, boys versus 
girls 

Establish good posture and 
quiet rhythmic breathing 

Teach children to march well 

Make children conscious of 
the difference between good 
and bad tone (recordings 
are helpful). 
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VII. Creating morale 

Expect fine things of the 
children; make the choir 
important to them 

Give definite responsibility to 
reliable children 

Have no tavorites 

Be firm but not harsh 

Have few rules but hold to 
them 

Be certain that both parents 


and children understand 
the rules 

Insist on a high standard of 
performance 


Have definite requirements 
for participation in public 
performances 

Routinize all physical details 
of rehearsal 

Make outsiders conscious of 
the choir 

Use all legitimate means of 
advertising 

Plan unusual outings or edu- 
cational trips for the choir 

Always have an_ interesting 
immediate objective for the 
children 

In your own mind have an 
ultimate standard of per- 
fection toward which all 
effort is pointed. 


The road to the creation of a suc- 
cessful Children’s Choir is not an 
easy one to travel, but every inch of 
the way is stimulating, and those 
who push on despite obstacles will 
find themselves traveling with keener 
enjovment and new confidence. 


the house of 


FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY 
COMPOSERS 


Reger 


Casella 
Schoenberg 
Sibelius 

R. Strauss 


Dohnanyi 

De Falla 
Gretchaninoff 
Guarnieri 


Hindemith 


Stravinsky 
Szymanowsky 
Tansman 


Toch 


Korngold 
Krenek 
Turina 


Villa-Lobos 


Martinu 
Marx, Joseph 


Milhaud Jar. Weinberger 


and all the classic masters 


ASK FOR OUR CATALOGS: 
VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL, 
CHORAL, ORCHESTRAL 


ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Incorporated 
25 West 45th St. New York 19 


BUY BONDS 


SONGS by EUGENE ZADOR= 
Sung by 

Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann 

and other famous concert singers 


1. LIFE CALLS TO ME.......... .60 
2. DEEP NIGHT 50 


“ ‘Life Calls To Me’ is a straightforward song 
of long melodic phrases with an emotional 
sweep of the line, culminating in an imposing 
climax, an especially popular encore song as 
well as a favorite radio number. ‘Deep Night 
in more reflective mood aptly crystallizes the 
spirit of the text with insinuating melodic 
charm.” —MUSICAL AMERICA 


HARMONIA EDITION 
|L_-202 W. 83rd St., New York 24,N. Y. 
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Leading 


Choral 
Favorites 


Arranged for 


Male — Female 
and Mixed Voices 


Beyond The Blue 
Horizon 


Blue Hawaii 
Funny Old Hills 


Have I Stayed Away Too 
Long 


It’s A Hap-Hap-Happy 
Day 


June In January 
Lonesome Road 

Love In Bloom 

March Of The Grenadiers 
Moon Love 

My Ideal 

Only A Rose 

On The Isle Of May 


Praise The Lord and 
Pass The Ammunition 


Someday 

Song Of The Vagabonds 
Thanks For The Memory 
Twilight On The Trail 


Vagabond King Waltz 
(Huguette Waltz) 


With The Wind And The 


Rain In Your Hair 


Choral Music, 15e Each 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORP. 
PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORP. 


1019 BROADWAY 
New York 19, N. Y. 


SWARM 


(Continued from page 13) 


natural aptitude for the study of 
music as a means of self-expression 
should be encouraged to apply for 
choir membership. He should be 
admitted if he is willing to be pres- 
ent at the weekly rehearsals and wor- 
ship services. All necessary vocal 
training can be given as a regular 
part of the choir’s instruction. An 
individual choir tryout should not 
be an examination, it should merely 
enable the choir director to become 
acquainted with the applicant. A 
short conversation plus a few “Ahs” 
should yield information regarding 
the following: breath control, tone, 
range, memory, and_ sight-reading 
ability. An application blank should 
be filled out by the prospective choir 
member, giving his name, address, 
telephone number, birthday, vocal 
training, and choir experience. A 
space for the applicant’s signature 
can be placed below a loyalty pledge 
specifying that “Three unexcused ab- 
sences may cause dismissal from the 
choir.” 


Paid Singers 


A singer can hardly be called pro- 
fessional unless he is receiving ten 
dollars or more a Sunday, and if the 
choir director contends that one or 
two dollars a Sunday is all an artist 
is worth, surely it is an insult. Why 
not admit that the organization is 
really 100 per cent volunteer? Sing- 
ers appreciate a choir director’s 
frankness when he states that the 
church simply does not have the 
funds to pay musicians what they are 
worth; it is necessary, therefore, for 
the participant in a church music 
program to make a personal contri- 
bution of his talent. But, on the 
other hand, what student could not 
use a dollar or two a week to help 
pay for voice lessons? An older per- 
son making a living as a clerk might 
feel that he could volunteer to sing 
in a choir if his transportation ex- 
penses were taken care of. A married 
couple might be free to sing in a 
choir if the church paid for a girl 
to stay with the baby. But it should 
be made clear to all concerned that 
these persons are not being paid for 
their services; rather a little financial 
aid makes it possible for them to 
donate their talent to the church. 


Leadership 


‘Lhe choir director should be com 
petent, well-liked, and enthusiastic. 
it he has not been trained in a chon 
school, he should study such books 
as Davison’s Choral Conducting, 
Coward’s Choral Technique and In- 
terpretation, and Stoessel’s Tech- 
nique of the Baton. The thin vol- 
ume by T. Tertius Noble entitled 
The Training of the Boy Chorister 
offers a wealth of practical sugges. 
tions. Waning enthusiasm on the 
part of a choir director can most 
quickly be cured by his observing 
some successtul choral group. If no 
local organization can provide this 
inspiration, a trip should be made 
to a metropolitan area where such 
encouragement can be found. A 
three-day weekend can be planned to 
include visits to several choir re- 
hearsals and to at least three wor- 
ship services. The performance ot 
excellent groups will confirm one’s 
good theories; that of bad or 
mediocre groups will emphasize one’s 
faults. Where it is financially and 
otherwise possible it is an excellent 
idea to take the entire choir on such 
a trip in order that they may catch 
the inspiration derived from hearing 
the finest choirs in the area. 


Courses of Study 


Class study may well include the 
proper production of vocal tone, the 
establishment of accurate pitch, the 
cultivation of effective diction, and 
practice in sight-reading. One of the 
most useful books covering these 
subjects is The Art of the Choral 
Conductor, by William J. Finn. An 
entirely new creative approach to 
music can be taught, based on the 
research and findings of Frederick 
W. Schlieder. The material in two 
of his books (fundamentals and 
Lyric Composition through Improw- 
sation), although not written espe- 
cially for vocal instruction, can be 
casily adapted to convey his ideas to 
the singers. After a few months’ 
study, the choir members can com 
pose their own responses and in 
troits. The ear-training allied to this 
approach is invaluable to efficient 
sight-reading. 

Music appreciation as presented to 
the choir members should not be a 
duplication of the training that they 
receive in high schools and universi- 
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lt should include discussion of 
the work of outstanding church mu- 


Lies. 


swcians—even contemporary church 
musicians, if preferred. The singers 
should at least know about the com- 
posers of the anthems. 


Interesting Rehearsals 


Choir members find a successtul 
rehearsal enjoyable as well as in- 
structive. ‘Lhe special training ol- 
tered should be scheduled during the 
first section of rehearsal so that sing- 
ers must be on time tor this added 
instruction. A short warm-up and 
vocalization period should follow, 
and then should come the singing 
of a familiar number that the choir 
can interpret well. The rehearsal] 
can continue with sight-reading or 
practicing anthems. After a strenu- 
ous workout, there may be a five- 
minute intermission. 

The second section of the re- 
hearsal can well start with the sing- 
ing of the hymns for the following 
Sunday service. It is suggested that 
uhe first section of the rehearsal be 
held around a grand piano in a 
room large enough to allow good 
ventilation and vocal blending. The 
second section may then be in the 
form of a final rehearsal in the chan- 
cel and may include the hymns and 
responses. Singers should be encour- 
aged to make suggestions concerning 
choir details. Many groups devote 
several minutes of each rehearsal to 
a discussion of the music of the pre- 
vious Sunday, their reaction to the 
anthems sung, and the “echoes” from 
the congregation. 


Awards 


There seems to be no harm in the 
use of awards in recognition of choir 
achievement, as long as the award 
itself does not become the prime 
goal. A tested plan for use with 
junior choirs is to allow those with 
perfect attendance for one month to 
wear a service cross (or medallion) as 
part of their choir vestment. The 
crosses themselves are, and remain, 
the property of the church, and are 
merely loaned to those choir mem- 
bers who earn the right to wear 
them. The number of years of choir 
service is indicated by the color of 
the ribbon suspending the award. 

In addition to an award for per- 
fect attendance, each member of the 
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ATTENTION!!! SCHOOLS 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN by Carl W. Vandre 
THEY PRODUCE RESULTS! 
Sing or Play Sight Reading Fun Two-Part Sight Reading Fun 
Three-Part Sight Reading Fun. .--S.A.B. Sight Reading Fun 
-++++++Sight Reading Fun for Changed Voices 
our “See for Yourself” 


Symph onet 


A Musical Opportunity for Every Child 
TWO OCTAVE RANGE PLEASING TONE CHROMATIC 


This is what the Symphonet is doing for boys and girls all over the country: 

@ Providing them with a musical education at the cost of a toy. 

@ Giving them and their parents an opportunity to discover and develop any 
musical talent that may exist. 

@ Preparing them for the playing of any other musical instrument that they may 
some day choose to play. (lhe Symphonet is fingered basically the same as the 
saxophone, clarinet and flute.) 

For additional information, send 
catalog. 

PRICE: Symphonet with music holder and self-instruction book, $1.25 less 20% school 
discount. IMPORTANT: When crdering kindly specify which imstruction book is desired, 


Book I, the beginner method for primary grades, or Book II, the beginner method for inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO., 252: n. oth 


school music 
catalog. 


for a free copy of our “See for Yourself” school music 
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If Hts College Music — Ack Allen 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BAND FOLIO No. 1 
30 Famous marches—20 books to set—40¢ per book 


FOOTBALL SONG HITS for ORCHESTRA 
54 famous songs in 5 medleys—$1.50 each medley 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SONG BOOKS 
Original and only official collection of college songs 
3 volumes—East, West, South—5S0¢ per book 
and such individual favorites as 


ON, WISCONSIN AND WASHINGTON AND LEE SWING 


Also individual band and orchestra arrangements, sheet music, 
college folders, and song books 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


THORNTON W. ALLEN COMPANY 


67 West 44th Street New York 18 
National Headquarters for College Music 


PAVANNE ab 


Title PAVANNE 


#2 
Perlorming Rights licensed through ASCAP Date of this i 
Writes, Morton Gould 


Copyright 1958 by Mille Music Inc, 
Danco by 
Vocal orks in (boys) Price 


Piano copies in (toys) F Price 509 
Ome intermation Concert Yrch. arr. by Morton Could..21.50 
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DESCRIPTIVE MUSIC Seven Selected Songs } 
for Band a me Narrator words and music by , 
Standard Band $4.00 each BEATRICE FENNER 
“AT THE CIRCUS” (Jones) 
includins, WHEN CHILDRFN PRAY } 
which is sung by JOHN CHARLES 
“NELL, THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER” THOMAS, 
or “JACK DALTON RIDES AGAIN” HELEN TRAUBEL 
Published by (Dorr) For Med.-High Voice—each $1.00 [ 
GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, INC. 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20, mY. FENNER PUBLICATIONS 
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choir, including the adults, can be 
given a rating at the end of the sea. 
son, based on a credit system similar 
to the following. 


ATTENDANCE Crepit 
Rehearsal—on time 5 
Morning Worship 
Rehearsal—tardy 4 
Excused absence—notification in ad- 

3 
Excused absence—no advance notifi- 
Unexcused absence—notification in 
ACTIVITY 


A in school music—each report card 2 
B in school music—each report card 1 
Solo. in 5 
Special help on choir work—on day 
other than Sunday or rehearsal 


Private lessons on a musical instru- 
ment, per semester...........+.- 10 


Membership in school orchestra, 
band, or glee club, per semester... 10 
Securing new member who attends 
at least three consecutive rehears- 


Social Life 


‘The social life of a volunteer chon 
is extremely important. This refers 
not only to the special parties, trips. 
and picnics, but also to the friendli- 
ness expressed at rehearsals. It is the 
opinion of the writer that most par- 
ties, with the exception of the ex- 
pected Christmas and Halloween 
gatherings, should be unannounced 
and unexpected. A loyal group that 
attend rehearsal on a cold blustery 
night can be pleasantly rewarded by 
a social hour and some hot refresh 
ments after rehearsal. All parties 
should be planned in detail, how- 
ever, even though they come as a 
surprise to the group entertained. 


Good Business 


Everyone takes pride in being con 
nected with a successful organization. 
On this point the choir director can 
take a few pointers from any estab- 
lished business house. All choir 
rooms should be kept clean and at- 
tractive. Vestments should be clean 
and pressed at all times; white col- 
lars should be really white! All chon 
bills and personal bills of the direc- 
tor should be paid promptly. (Cred- 
itrating bureaus find churches and 
musicians their worst offenders.) Cor- 
respondence should be answered 
promptly. 
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JOHNSON 


(Continued from page 25) 


Conducting and four in Vocal 
Methods. Each student is required 
to study voice and some instrument 
during each of the three years. Voice, 
organ, and piano are offered as both 
major and minor applied fields. Com- 
pleting the music curriculum are five 
hours of weekly choir rehearsal and 
regular recital appearances by each 
student. 

Our music department faculty has 
been carefully selected. Its members 
are competent musicians who are 
trained and experienced in the many 
aspects of the ministry of music. All 
of them are dedicated to the task of 
training capable church musicians 
who will take their places alongside 
the pastors of the Southern Baptist 
Churches in the development of 
church and community spiritual life. 


COUNCIL SURVEY 


(Continued from page 39) 


had them. Several of those replying 
enclosed reprints of articles written 
by staff members on some phase of 
this subject, indicating a very healthy 
and progressive interest. 

The point that strikes me most 
forcibly is that we have made con- 
siderable progress in the past 40 
years, and more especially in the last 
zo. It is true, of course, that exten- 
sive use of mtisic has been made at 
Kalamazoo for 50 years, but in many 
institutions—good ones at that—mu- 
sic was not well organized prior to 
1g20. A side-light is thrown on this 
by the statement from several insti- 
tutions that they have not had to 
think about replacement of the mu- 
sical director because the first direc- 
tor is still serving. In one instance, 
this gentleman has held his post for 
14 years, 

This advance has not come about 
fortuitously and this is the time to 
commend the vision of the Commit- 
tee on the Study of Music in Insti- 
tutions which, with headquarters in 
the Russell Sage Foundation, put 
Dr. van de Wail at work in this field, 
first at Central Islip State Hospital 
and then in the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Mental Health. Meanwhile for 
years he carried a course at ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University. “This 
work was done without blare of 
trumpets but was fundamentally 
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A POEM SET TO MUSIC... 
AND THE ANGELS SING... 
DAY IN—DAY OUT................. 


DEAR OLD PAL OF MINE... S.S.A 
FOOLS RUSH IN... — 
HE'S MY UNCLE............... S.S.A 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS. S.S.A 
I HAD THE CRAZIEST DREAM... S.S.A 
I SENT A LETER TO SANTA... 

(To Watch Over Daddy For Me)... S.S.A 
IT’S A SIN TO TELL A LIE......... — 
I'VE GOT A GAL IN KALAMAZOO S.S.A 
LITTLE SIR ECHO... S.S.4 
MY HEART TELLS ME. S.S.A 
MY MOM . 
ROMANCE S.S.A 
SCATTER-BRAIN §.S.4 
SERENADE IN BLUE... S.S.A 
TAKE ME ........ S.S.A 
WE MUST BE VIGILANT... S.S.A 
WHEN A GYPSY MAKES HIS S.S.A 

VIGELIN CRY 
WINGED VICTORY ......... S.S.A 
WINTER WONDERLAND S.S.A 
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ATTENTION BAND DIRECTORS 


NOW READY: Our New Band Catalogue . . 


listing of band materials of all publishers; all titles in stock; 


prompt and intelligent service. 


Price each 
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Send for your copy today! 


A survey of schools throughout the South and Southwest has been 


made to obtain listings of schools desiring Band Directors. This list 


is available to you, if interested. 


A re you familiar with our Indexing equipment for Band, Orchestra 


and Choral Libraries? 


Write for information. 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


830 East Houston Street, Box 358, San Antonio 6, Texas 
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sound, staring with investigation 
and using techniques that were 
found effective, to build a program 
of teaching. Since Dr. van de Wall 
was called upon for many addresses, 
particularly before musical organiza- 
tions, his work became somewhat 
widely known. It is not implied that 
all interest institutional music 
centered in this one committee, but 
we may recognize that the work of 
the committee was quietly fruitful. 

While a few characterizations of 
the kind of person that is wanted for 
this work are not well thought out 
and show lack of experience, most of 
them are quite right in stressing the 
personal qualities that are needed. 
Not every musician can be a success- 
ful hospital worker. Indeed why 
should we expect this? On the other 
hand, it is hardly enough that one 
can carry a tune and entertain a few 
paticnts—though this is much better 
than no musical program at all. If 
one were entirely ignorant of the 
subject, he could go through these 
questionnaires and find admirable 
descriptions of the kind of character 
and the kind of musical background 
that are desirable in a musical direc- 
tor, Let it be granted that persons 
of less accomplishment are useful; 
but our thinking is clearer if we 
formulate what we want in a direc- 
tor. One executive wants the musical 
worker even to know how to secure 
funds for new music, and in some 
parts of the country this might be 
a weighty consideration, 

We asked whether the use of mu- 
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ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL 


Temple Emanu-E] in New York 
City has announced the presentation 
during the winter season of a series 
of musical programs to be performed 
in honor of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of its congregation. Under 
the general direction of Lazare Sa- 
minsky, soloists and choral and or- 
chestral ensembles will unite to per- 
form works which will illustrate “A 
Hundred Years of American Music.” 

On October 20 a group of consecu- 
tive Friday afternoon organ recitals 
was begun. Joseph Yasser, Max 
Sinzheimer, Norman Coke-Jephcott, 
Frederick Kinsley,, and Willard I. 
Nevins will play in this series. 

A conference on Hebrew and syna- 
gogical music is scheduled for De- 
cember, 


sic in the several institutions is rec- 
reational rather than therapeutic. 
Many answers develop this subject in 
a thoughtful way. conservative 
statement in an institution that has 
no director is that the therapeutic 
effect there is doubtful, but that the 
music is important as a recreational 
outlet. ‘The situation was well 
summed up by another who said that 
the more the patients participate in 
making the music, the more thera- 
peutic it becomes. 

So far as these replies go, it would 
scem that the Illinois State system 
has perhaps gone a little further 
than other State systems, although 


there are many individual hospitals 
that have done quite as well. Even 
in Illinois, however, it is true that 
not every hospital has its own musi- 
cal director. 


Report on the Survey 
By Willem van de Wall, Mus. D. 


‘The 209 institutions for nervous 
and mental diseases which sent re- 
plies to the questionnaire included 
1 Federal Hospital, 1 U.S. Medical 
Center for Federal Prisoners, 5 Army 
Neuropsychiatrjc Hospitals, 15 Vet- 
erans Hospitals, 128 State Hospitals, 
1 State Hospital for Insane Crimi- 
uals, 6 County Hospitals, g Psycho- 
pathic Hospitals and Institutes, 1 
Neurological Institute, and 42  pri- 
vate hospitals and sanatoriums. 

‘The survey was undertaken for in- 
formative and not for critical pur- 
poses. ‘Therefore, the questionnaire 
was designed to obtain data on the 
extent to which music is used in 
mental hospitals in the United 
States, not to evaluate the different 
practices which appear from the an- 
swers. The hospitals included in this 
inquiry range in bed capacity from 
thirty-three to over 8,000. 

According to figures quoted from 
the March 25th, 1944, Hospital 
Number of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the total 
number of beds for nervous . and 
mental patients in the mental hos- 
pitals of the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia is 650,993, 
as against the total number of hospi- 
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ial beds, 1,043,261, for all other ill- 
nesses in all hospitals. 

Music is used as a recreation when 
and where applied intormally; when 
it is used without medical prescrip- 
tion and proper supervision; when 
patients partake passively as an au- 
dience or actively in groups. Other 
opinions are that “recreation is 
therapy,” and “a distinction between 
the recreational and therapeutic ap- 
plication of music is theoretical and 
academic,” and that “in practice 
both uses overlap.” 

In other replies definite therapeu- 
tic potentialities are ascribed to the 
use of music and medically benefi- 
cial results are mentioned. 

Active participation in the mak- 
ing of music is generally considered 
more valuable than listening. The 
latter “has been shown to have sedat- 
ing effects and to be an aid in gain- 
ing rapport with negative patients. 
In specific instances music is con- 
sidered a sedative for hyperactive pa- 
tients. It has been found to develop 
through group performance a spirit 
of cooperation and fellowship, and 
to cause timid patients to overcome 
their inhibitions. 

It is regarded as especially bene- 
ficial for those individuals who have 
sufficient ability and contact with 
reality to learn to play musical in- 
struments, or in the case of those 
who have had musical training prior 
to becoming mentally sick. 

Orchestral playing has been found 
very helpful in combination with 
psychotherapy, in “furnishing in- 


MUSIC EDITING COURSE 


The Division of General Educa- 
tion of New York University has an- 
nounced a course in Music Editing. 
This course opened at the Washing- 
ton Square College of the Univer- 
sity on September 27 and will con- 
tinue until January 10. It is under 
the direction of Felix Guenther. Sub- 
jects to be considered include: a sur- 
vey of the present situation in the 
field of music publishing in the 
United States and abroad, the gen- 
eral duties of a music editor, Ameri- 
can and international copyright laws, 
technical and mechanical processes— 
including field trips to engraving and 
printing plants, preparation of 
manuscripts for publication, and 
proofreading and manuscript correc- 
tion. 


numerable opportunities for trans- 
ference reactions among the members 
of the orchestra.” One hospital re- 
ports the use of a weekly rhythm 
band, over a period of eleven years, 
under the leadership of a_ public 
school music director. 

Instruction in music is considered 
of definite therapeutic value for pa- 
tients with musical inclination and 
erudition. It has been found to cre- 
ate new cultural interests as well as 
to revive dormant ones in many pa- 
tients. Classes in music appreciation 
are held to revive and arouse an in- 
tellectual enjoyment of the art. 

According to the psychiatric staff 


ot one hospital, “the cacophony ot 
jazz music is a disturbing influence 
to all types of patients, and especially 
to neuropsychiatric patients.” It is 
the experience of the staff that such 
music has been used too often with- 
out taking into consideration the 
effect on sick people. 

Referring to other types of music 
in this connection, it is stated in this 
same report that “music calculated 
to stimulate rhythmically, such as 
band music, is cheerful in its effect; 
spirituals or American folk songs are 
soothing to most people; therefore, 
a bibliography of such music ar- 
ranged for specified purposes might 
prove helpful to recreational and 
special service staffs.” 

It is pointed out several times that 
music is one of many forms of oc- 
cupational as well as recreational 
therapy, and that it has particular 
value for stimulating the patient's 
interest and active participation in 
group activities, such as physical ex- 
ercises, dancing and theatricals. In 
one institution its use is stated to 
have increased group participation 
40 per cent. 

A warning is sounded against over- 
estimating the value of music as a 
means of therapy. “In the treatment 
of the mentally ill, music has a thera- 
peutic value along with other rec- 
reational activities, and it should not 
be considered as a specific measure 
for mental disorders in the same way 
that the sulpha drugs are specific for 
certain physical ailments.” 

properly qualified individual 
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having definite understanding of 
mental patients, having “rapport” 
and a feeling for their needs is re- 
garded as essential to give the music 
work the proper recreational as well 
as therapeutic significance. The fol- 
lowing opinion bears on this sub- 
ject: “It would appear as if there 
would be an actual danger that the 
patients might be using music merely 
as an expression of delusional ideas. 
Thus music might become a means 
of re-enforcing a delusional system 
rather than combatting it.” 

In several statements the use ol 
music is considered as mainly recrea- 
tional and incidentally therapeutic. 

From among the many more de- 
tailed opinions considering the use 
of music, both recreational and 
therapeutic, the following is an ex- 
ample of the therapeutic possibilities 
seen by one psychiatrist: “We have 
been endeavoring to exploit from 
music as many as possible of its 
therapeutic properties. Such prop- 
erties of music are attracting atten- 
tion, prolonging its span, modifying 
the mood, stimulating imagery and 
associations, relieving internal ten- 
sion and facilitating self-expression. 
Also through the medium of song to 
offer an opportunity to make “rap- 
prochement” with reality by helping 
to set the patient’s mind on some 
past experience—basic reality. In ad- 
dition, the social and educational 
propertics inherent in music have 
been exploited as a therapeutic aid. 
We have lent our musical facilities 
for religious services. ‘The powers of 
music could be made more useful 
and effective in the treatment of the 
mentally ill by further research.” 


Ihe need for the scientific ap- 
proach to the entire problem of the 
recreational or therapeutic use ot 
music in mental hospitals is further 
stressed in the following statement of 
a medical authority: 

“This is a matter for further de- 
termination by research methods. 
‘There are opinions which sound au- 
thoritative on both sides of the ques- 
tion. This indicates a more accurate 
scientific evaluation of the whole 
situation.” 


Widespread Interest 


‘The information contained in the 
rcturned questionnaires discloses that 
there is among mental hospital ad- 
ministrators a widespread interest in 
the institutional use of music. An 
cagerness is frequently expressed to 
further develop this use by expan- 
sion of the current musical program 
and, if the budgets would permit, by 
the appointment of one or more 
qualified music workers. The need 
for thorough scientific testing is 
stressed to arrive at definite conclu- 
sions on the treatment values of mu- 
sic and the desired qualifications of 
hospital music workers. 

Lack of progress in the use of 
music is attributed in several instan- 
ces to financial restrictions due to the 
war and the lack of properly trained 
music workers. In a number of hos- 
pitals carrying an extended music 
program, the war seems not to have 
allected the continued employment 
of paid, trained music directors. 

Music is used for entertainment 
purposes only in a few institutions, 
in others a variety of musical activi- 
ties for and by the patients serve in 


NEW NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL BULLETIN 


The latest issue of the Bulletin of 
the National Music Council contains 
36 pages of articles and reports which 
cover a wide range of music activi- 
Lies. 

At the last meeting of the Council 
the presidency was assumed by How- 
ard Hanson. The former president, 
Edwin Hughes, retains the position 
of executive secretary. Thirty-seven 
member organizations were repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

Among the principal features of 
the current Bulletin are: a survey 
ol major symphony orchestra pro- 
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grams of the 1943-1944 season, a sur- 
vey of the use of music in hospitals 
for nervous and mental diseases, sev- 
cral articles on the relation of music 
to wartime activities, reports on con- 
gressional legislation affecting music 
and government regulations concern- 
ing music, a list of current contests 
and competitions, and a summary oi 
the activities of member organiza- 
tions. 

This Bulletin may be secured on 
subscription through the National 
Music Council, 338 West 89th St., 
New York 24, N. Y. 


addition educational and therapeu- 
tic purposes. Although ideas differ 
on the possible value of music as a 
therapy, there is no disagreement ol 
opinion that musical activities, when 
carried out under proper medical 
supervision and qualified musical di- 
rectors, have had beneficial effects on 
many categories of patients. 

Music made by the patients them- 
selves, either in groups or individu- 
ally, is generally regarded as more 
helpful for their improvement than 
music made for them, particularly in 
the case of regressed patients. 

The institutional music program 
includes both vocal and instrumental] 
activities. Courses in music appre- 
ciation have been added in some in- 
stances to increase the patients’ in- 
tellectual musical interest. In gen- 
eral, the scope of the program seems 
to depend on two factors: the ad- 
ministrator’s wishes, and the quali- 
fications of the person in charge of 
the music program. 

The financing of a music program 
is in many hospitals still in an unde- 
veloped stage. As long as volunteers 
can be recruited, many administra- 
tors are not in a position to ask for 
money. Recognition of the status 
which music and musicians can have, 
and provision for them in the budg- 
et, have enabled several of the lead- 
ing hospitals, both large and small, 
to demand and obtain continued 
musical service of a high caliber. 

From many institutions which 
have recognized in theory and prac- 
tice the value of music for their pa- 
tients, no complaint is heard that 
the lack of funds curtailed their mu- 
sic programs. An amazing resource- 
fulness is shown by some administra- 
tors in finding both money and mu- 
sicians who could be fitted into the 
hospital situation. 

The frequency with which hospi- 
‘al administrators say that they can- 
not find the proper music workers 
offers a challenge to educational in- 
stitutions. 

The two outstanding _ practical 
needs shown by this survey seem to 
be the medical testing of music as 
to its theraeputic qualities, and the 
development of standards and cur- 
ricula for training of qualified per- 
sonnel by educational institutions on 
the basis of careful planning and co- 
operation with hospitals. 
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